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SUNDAY FISHING. 


New Jersey is considering the adoption of a law to 
prevent Sunday fishing. The merits and demerits, claims 
and counter-claims, of such a statute, discussed from a 
Sabbatarian point of view, have been pretty thoroughly 
threshed out, and there would be no good purpose in go- 
ing over them again. The three things to remember and 
consider in regard to a law against angling on Sunday 
are these: 

First—Fishermen will fish on Sunday, law or no law. 

Second—A law which is unenforced is demoralizing, 
in that its contempt breeds a spirit of contempt of all 
law. 

Third—Experience has demonstrated that while a Sun- 
day fishing law is as a rule a dead letter, it is on occasion 
resorted to for the collection of blackmail or for the in- 
dulgence of spite. 

These are the principles which hold good elsewhere. 
They would hold good in New Jersey. 


THE BOY AND THE GUN. 


SENATOR ARMSTRONG’S two measures in the New York 
Legislature, Senate Bills Int. 27 and 28, make it a mis- 
demeanor to sell a gun or other firearm, or ammunition, 
to any person under eighteen years of age, or for any 
person under eighteen years of age to have any gun or 
other firearm in any public place; or for any person to 
have in his possession any firearm of any kind in any 
public place without a police certificate. 

To state these two measures is to show their absurd 
and objectionable character. 

There is no good reason why boys under eighteen 
years should be forbidden the possession and use of 
firearms. The proper age at which any given boy may 
have a gun is something to be determined by parental 
discretion. It is purely a. matter of the individual judg- 
ment of father and mother. Some boys show themselves 
to be perfectly safe handlers of firearms before they are 
in their teens; others should never be trusted with a 
gun, not even if they lived to the age of Methuselah. 
But whether early or late, the gun age is something 
properly outside of the sphere of the State to determine, 
and something properly within the domestic regulation of 
the family. 

Moreover, shooting is as good sport for boys under 
eighteen years of age as for those over eighteen. It 
is a healthy, sensible mode of outdoor recreation, essen- 
tially manly in its nature, and when taken up by boys is 
man-making. It is of benefit to the individual and of 
inestimable value to the aggregate of society. 

Boyhood is the golden age when tastes are formed and 
fixed for life. The majority of shooters now gray- 
haired owe their life-through enjoyment of shooting to 
the taste for it formed in boyhood days. No recollec- 
tions of youth are more vivid or more pleasurable than 
those of the days afield. No field companionship is more 
delightful than that of father and son in the game covers. 
To forbid the boy shooting, then, would be not only 
to deprive him and his elders of a wholesome pleasure 
while the boy is a boy, but it would prevent the forma- 
tion of tastes whose indulgence would give him pleasure 
when he gets to be a man. Any such widespread depriva- 
tion as is contemplated by the Armstrong bill could be 
reckoned as nothing short of a public wrong. Forbid the 
boy shooting! Forsooth, whoever originated that notion 
could never have been a boy who knew for himself the 
innocent pleasures of the field. 

As for those of us who have a vivid recollection of 
early days afield, who, now that we are old, find a new 
and different pleasure in inducting our youngsters into 
the art of shooting-flying, who believe that the oppor- 
funities we valued and enjoyed should he maintained for 
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the enjoying and valuing of the new generation, it be- 
hcoves every such one, who is a citizen of New York, 
to enter his protest against the enactment of the Arm- 
strong bill. 

The further propositions incorporated in the Arm- 
strong measures, to require every gunner to take out a 
police license before he can go shooting, is a fantastic 
scheme which should not be considered seriously by any 
legislative committee that has not taken leave of its 
senses. 








FISHING NOT PUBLIC USE. 


THE New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals has ruled 
that the right to fish in an inland lake “cannot’ be 
separated from the ownership of the lake and taken under 
the power of eminent domain, because, first, the natural 
supply of fish therein is so small as to be incapable of 
meeting 2 public demand; and, second, the object of 
acquiring such a right is not use, which implies utility, 
but mere sport or pastime.” . 

This is the final outcome of the celebrated Swartswood 
Lake case, which was brought by Andrew Albright, the 
owner of the lake, against Joseph A. Cortwright, for 
fishing trespass. Mr. Albright’s fight to establish his 
right to his own has been a long one. It began six 
years ago, when, having come into possession of the lake, 
he built a summer home on an island and settled down 
to enjoy the view and the quiet. The anticipated repose 
and seclusion were not realized. Swartswood had from 
time immemorial been the free fishing ground of the 
people round about; and the fishermen were now not in 
the least deterred by the new owner’s trespass sign from 
continuing to enjoy their time-honored privilege. Mr. 
Albright tried polite pursuasion, impolite threats, a 
license system which failed, and finally a lawsuit. He 
brought action against one of the trespassers, Joseph A. 
Cortwright, a farmer of the vicinity, and secured his con- 
viction. This aroused popular indignation. Mass meet- 
ings were held. Free fishing was made a political issue, 
and the Assemblyman of the district secured the enact- 
ment of a law which declared public the fishing of any 
lake exceeding 100 acres in extent. Nothing daunted, 
the owner of Swartswood took the case before the Su- 
preme Court for a determination of its constitutionality. 
Here the statute was upheld. Then Mr. Albright car- 
ried the case up to the court of last resort, where he has 
just obtained the decision reported in another column, 

It is interesting to note that the view taken by the 
Court is substantially identical with the opinion ex- 
pressed by Kenneth Fowler, Esq., of the Hudson County 
Bar, in our issue of June 6, 1903. 


THE SHIPMENT OF AMMUNITION. 


THE transportation of dynamite and other high ex- 
plosives is conducted under the close supervision of gov- 
ernment inspectors, and is rightly regulated by a code of 
rigid rules governing its handling and shipment. Rail- 
road companies make many restrictions as to the traffic 
and the rate classification is very high. Express com- 
panies are forbidden to handle high explosives. All this 
is as it should be. 

In a bill introduced in the United States Senate by Mr. 
Elkins (S.4319), relating to the subject, the extraordinary 
mistake has been made of classing with high explosives, 
and so including in the scope of the bill, shotgun, re- 
volver and rifle ammunition. This inclusion we term 
a mistake, because it is impossible to conceive that such 
a classification of ammunition with high explosives could 
have been made deliberately and with full information. 
This product is not of a nature to require any such re- 
striction. Past experience and present practice demon- 
strate the perfect safety of the shipment of these low 
explosives by the ordinary channels of freight and ex- 
press, along with other commodities. Ammunition is 
carried by railroads under a low freight classification; 
express companies handle it, fire departments and in- 
surance companies have made exhaustive tests as to 
canger in case of fire, and have determined that there is 
absolutely none. No accidents have happened in trans- 
portation, either in original packages or in broken lots. 
Shotgun and rifle and. revolver ammunition is shipped 
in numberless packages every day, and it is within the 
personal experience of tens of thousands of users that 
the shipment is perfectly safe, 8“ ~* ‘*- 
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There is absolutely no good reason for making any 
such change as that proposed by the Elkins bill with 
respect to the transportation of ammunition. To put the 
contemplated restriction in practice would mean mea- 
sureless trouble to shippers and users, and vastly in- 
creased expense to the consumer.: In view of the need- 
lessness of the restriction and the hardship it would en- 
tail upon all concerned, the Elkins bill should be amended 
in committee by the elision of the clause “such cartridges 
a» are ordinarily used in sporting or fowling pieces 
or in rifle or revolver practice.” 

This is a matter which may very properly be taken 
up by individuals, and concerning which letters of pro- 
test should be written to Senators. 


ROBIN REDBREAST. 


THE plea which Assemblyman Scovel, of Camden, 
made on behalf of the robin in the New Jersey Assembly 
last week must be counted as one of the curiosities of 
legislative debate. There is in New Jersey some such 
prejudice against the robin on the part of fruit growers 
as Mr. W. B. Mershon tells us exists in Michigan; and a 
bill was before the Legislature legalizing the killing of 
robins as fruit destroyers. In opposition to the bill Mr. 
Scovel said: 

“The robin was first a magpie and gray in color and 
unprepossessing in general appearance, but with a most 
sympathetic nature. He approached the Cross of Cal- 
vary at the time of the Crucifixion, timidly uttering cries 
of grief. With his wings he tried to wipe off the face 
of Jesus, and with his beak he tried to draw forth one 
of the thorns from the forehead. A single drop of blood 
fell on his breast, and from then until now he has been 
called ‘red breast.’ He is the bird of God, the herald 
of the glad tidings of spring, and I shall vote to protect 
him if every man in the House votes against him.” 

The press despatches say that the House was carried 
away by the eloquent plea, and straightway rejected the 
bill by a unanimous vote. ‘ 

Now the fact is—though this is of slight consequence— 
that the robin, which the legend associates with the 
Cross, is the European robin, which is another bird, 
altogether distinct from the American species. The 
European bird is in classification nearer a warbler than 
a thrush, in size is half as large as the robin, in color 
is of a very different and brighter breast color, and in 
characteristics is, as Oliver Wendell Holmes once wrote, 
“a little domestic bird that fed at the table, instead of a 
great, fidgety, jerky, whooping thrush.” There is a 
further contrast in song. “The songs of the two are as 
different as possible,’ wrote Mr. Francis Moonan, in his 
charming sketch of the English robin, in our issue of 
January 9. 

So much for the European Erythacus rubecula and the 
American Turdus migratorius. They are two birds; 
yet as our species was so like the one they had known 
at home that the English settlers gave it the familiar 
name, it were just as well that it should share all the 
superstitions, legendary regard and protective sentiment- 
alism unto the name appertaining. If New Jersey legis- 
lators be unconvinced by the statistical arguments of the 
economic ornithologists, may there always be a Scovel 
tc: beguile them with the legend of the robin breast dyed 
blood red at Calvary; or, as another superstition has it, 
scorched by the fires of hell, whither it flies daily, with 
one drop of water at a time, in the hope of quenching 
them. If the small boys of our enlightened age are not 
amenable to the Band of Hope humane teachings of 
to-day, instil in them the eighteenth century belief that 
gave immunity to the English robin: 

I found a robin’s nest within our shed, 

And in the barn a wren has young ones bred: 
I never take away their nest, nor try 

To catch the old ones, lest a friend should die. 


Dick took a wren’s nest from the cottage side, 
And ere a twelvemonth pass’d his mother dy’d. 


Among the contents of our next issue will be a continu- 
ation of “The Trails of the Pathfinders,” and an illus- 
trated paper descriptive of the strenuous life of the 
Glouscester fishermen. 

* 

The annual banquet ofthe Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Association was held at the Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston, on Tuesday evening of this week, 
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Blowpipe Men of the Philippines. 


Mantra, P. I., Jan. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
There is a strange class of individuals in the Philippine 
Islands, who utilize the blowpipe of bamboo or other 
wood for hundreds of purposes in peaceful pursuits and 
in battle. The annexed illustrations are for the pur- 
pose of giving the reader an idea of the nature of these 
odd weapons. Figure 1 is the commonest description 
of blowpipe uSed by the natives for the purpose of 
shooting clay balls, darts, little arrows and the like. 
This crude affair is made from a section of wood about 
three feet long and from one to two inches in diameter, 
with the hollow portion about half the original exterior 
diameter. The exterior is usually rough and crude in 
the bambo stock, but the interior is quite free and 
smooth, except the ridges at the partition walls, which 
ridges may be removed by using a scraping affair, 
leaving the interior channel very even and ready for 
passage of an object. But these tubes are not always 
for shooting darts and objects. They are used by the 
smiths and metal workers to blow the heat upon a 
piece of metal in the manufacture of metallic parts. 
Quite a good air-blast is possible with the device. 

We next show the smooth surfaced bahooey wood, 
which is provided with a sappy interior, which is re- 
moved by means of pushing instruments through, re- 

sulting in effecting a very 
even channel through which 

——ooe-_ darts and other objects may be 

a blown. The native becomes 


ae quite expert with the tube. 
, . He can shoot straight and 


Fig & well. He can use great force 

A with his wind, and manages 
to make the dart or clay ball 

Figd reach its target. In figure 3 


is another type of tube which 
is employed by the natives. 
I saw these in use by some 
4 of the Moro tribesmen of the 
island of Mindanao. A straight 
piece of the wood is chosen, 


=< and the bore made. Then 


ByF a flanged piece is inserted to 


a rod A, as shown, The 

native inserts the a to 

a, be shot from the tube, in the 

3 Fey head, and introduces the 
, #: flange of the rod. A quick, 
sharp blow is made, and the 

— object is sent out of the tube 

<98 ip 9 with speed to its destination. 

Of course, the natives make 

Fy to the ammunition more ef- 


fective by applying poison to 
the points. They use poisons 
obtained from poisonous reptiles and woods. 

The arrow tube gun is exhibited in figure 4. It con- 
sists of the stock of the piece being made of hard wood, 
with a boring burned through the barrel portion. A 
strong wood bow is adjusted to this stock as shown, 
and the native draws the cord with the arrow to be 
discharged placed as at B. As soon as released, the 
arrow shoots forward with considerable speed and 
force. Figure 5 is for the purpose of illustrating the 
wood plug amunition some- 
times used in the blowpipes. 
These plugs are loaded with 
a powder made of charcoal 
and saltpeter secured by the 
natives in the hills. The 
peo is placed inside the 
ittle piece C,,and there is a 
fuse attached. The fuse is 
lighted and the projectile is 
blown forth by the native. It 
usually explodes far from its 
mark, and seldom does much 
damage, and is more of a 
Fourth of July display than 
anything else. Figure 6 
shows one of the clay balls 
made by puddling clay and 
rolling in the palms of the 
hands to proper form, finally 
baking it. Some of the pro- 
jectiles, made in the form 6f 
the one in figure 7, are shaped 
from clay, others from wood 
or metal. I saw some of 
these designed from stone. 
Figure 8 is a sketch of the 
dart plan. It is a hard wood 
piece, tipped with steel carry- 
ing poison. There are feath- 
ers arranged to guide the dart, as shown. Some darts 
are of the prick order only, as shown in figure 9, with 
a needle-like affair inserted. Many of the arrows used 
are fitted with heads of metal or stone, as in figure ro. 
The head sticks firmly in’ the flesh when imbedded. I 
saw some remarkably nicely decorated shooting tubes 
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in the possession of the sultans and chiefs of tribes 
on Mindanao Island. Figure 11 is an example. The 
tube is entwined with coils of wood, as shown, and 
these parts are all neatly smoothed and polished, with 
the result that an exceedingly good effect follows. 

In figure 12 is a sample of one of the stocks of the 
tubes, showing engravings and gems placed thereon to 
the value of several hundred dollars. The natives of 
Jolo get oyster pearls, and a little silver is mined. 
These articles are utilized to decorate the tube head, as 
shown. The natives are very proud of these ornamented 
blowpipes. One of the most attractive blowpipes I 
saw is sketched in figure 13. When held up to blow 
through, the link at lower end drops down and the 
mouth can be adjusted closely to curved portion, where 
the bore is and the blast of air sent forth. The head 
is ornamented with a skull effect, the teeth of the jaws 
of which were said to be those of enemies who were 
slain by the poisoned darts blown from the tube. There 
were precious metal attachments, and fine polish, to 
add to the beauty of the pipe. TRAVELER. 


Floating Down the Mississippi. 


VIL—A Cotton Town. 

Wuen I reached Tiptonville I was fortunate in being 
directed to Mrs. Foster’s, when I asked for a place to 
board for a few days. Mrs. Foster’s house is a two-story 
one, with a front view to the north. A weedy field 
bounded on the far side by a many-strand wire fence, 
cne post of which is a tall cypress tree, on which the last 
negro hung in town was lynched. Beyond is an old bend 
of the river—a place where the current used to come 
sweeping round sawing into the banks, but a few years 
ago a sand bar formed, and now green willows, and a 
streak of white sand are where the river flowed. 

With the scenery different, and the weather strange, 
the tourist naturally expects to find another kind of peo- 
ple, and he is not disappointed. Likely enough he will 
find himself to be the oddest type of all, and his own land 
a curious combinaton of egotism, frailties, energies and 
versatilities, such as he had never dreamed. A traveler 
who walks backwards, and keeps his glasses focussed on 
“home,” is bound, sure pop, to see what he had never 
seen, and find what his dreams had never showed. It 
seems to me that the plainsman in the hills gets the best 
view of his own land possible, while an Adirondack stray 
in a cypress brake gets to know his own beech flats as 
never before. 5 

As I was going over to Reelfoot Lake, bag and bag- 
gage sooner or later, I asked if there was a man in town 
who would carry my boat and duffle from the river to 
the lake. Mrs. Foster gave me the name, “Jim Miller,” 
and over town I heard he had a gray horse in his team— 
last seen down by a cotton gin. I went that way, and 
found the gray-horse-team. But when I asked for Miller, 
a negro shunted me round the corner of the gin, asking 
as he walked, “Whar you in to carry Jim to?” Jim 
didn’t show up at all, so as I know, but one who 
“drives his team” took my stuff and volunteered the in- 
formation that Jim was over at Reelfoot Lake. 

I don’t know at this writing that I have seen Miller 
since I got to town, but there can be no doubt that I was, 
for a time at least, a suspicious person from the view 
point of the darkies. 

One is puzzled by the use of grease by southern cooks. 
They fry potatoes, and serve the dish, sometimes at least, 
so saturated that the bottom of the dish is half an inch 
deep with melted lard. So with meat and most other 
things. It was all I could do to keep Stevenson—with 
whom I came as far as Tiptonville from Kaskaskia— 
from putting lard on beefsteak “to soften it up.” 
They fry bacon in lard sometimes. 

I can account for the use of grease in such large 
quantities only by the fact that in the old days bears 
were very numerous throughout the Mississippi country. 
The bears were very fat, and this fat was tried or rend- 
ered out, and some of the hardier frontiersmen, at least, 
would drink a pint of the thin, sweetish grease at a 
draught. The grease and the meat of bears was one time 
exported from New Madrid in such quantities that the 
river at that point was called “Grease Bay,” “L’Anse de la 
Grasse.” And by similar historical antecedents, one may 
account for the use of knives in conveying food from the 
plate to the mouth, which for a long while has excited 
comment from travelers who came from regions with dif- 
ferent or less pronounced traditions and customs. The 
men who opened up the cotton and corn lands of the 
Mississippi carried a big knife, with which they dressed 
their game and ate their meat. They had no forks, and 
complained that porcelain dulled the hunting blade. The 
test of friendship was to break one’s knife in two when 
a comrade lost his. The fork is a comparatively recent 
table utensil, and its use as a shovel in northern coun- 
munities is only less frequent than in southern, 

One day I walked down to the lower landing at the 
river, and on my return was overtaken by a youngish, 
but weazened, withered little man in a 

“I don’t suppose up in your country you have such 
little, unhealthy kind of men like me, do you?” he asked 
in a tone of sickly dejection. Lake county chills and 





tobacco from childhood had stunted him. One of the 
hardest sights I had seen, was a boy of eight or nine with 
a cigar as large round as my thumb in his lips, clutched 
with two fingers over the top, as he rode in a cotton 
wagon the sides of which came up to his shoulders, and 
I told the man it “seems like the tobacco gets used to 
young, don’t it?” 

“Shaw!” he exclaimed, more astonished than dissent- 
ing. Certain it is that there is a “right smart” of 
tobacco used in the region—in spite of mothers and their 
old buggy whips. To hear a boy of fourteen say “I can’t 
stop it!” of smoking and chewing tobacco, is something 
to add a different feature to one’s sensations. But the 
use of tobacco, and the features of chewing tobacco which 
fiils so much space in books of travel written by foreign- 
ers before the war, is plainly not so bad now as then. 
But it is bad enough, especially as regards foolish and un- 
fortunate little boys who, in their ambition to be men, do 
the things that usually prevent their becoming thoroughly 
manly, physically at least. 

Type for type—clerk,. merchant, politician, ex-soldier, 
the bearing of men in the South is on the average a bit 
more erect, and more direct in the gaze—seeming to 
indicate haughtiness in their natures, which more than 
anything else makes, the tourist realize that he is in a 
part of the country different from his own. 

A look beyond one’s temporary residence quite verifies 
this difference. Tiptonville is a cotton town, and to one 
from a spruce bark camp in the Adirondacks it was a 
right interesting place. 

One who approaches Tiptonville by way of any of the 
land routes—from up stream or down, or from Obion— 
is greeted by numerous advertisements nailed to trees and 
fences along the highways. As the place has no railroad, 
and the steamer landing is usually two miles from town—° 
on account of the sand bar that has thrust itself across 
the town front—fortunately for the town’s existence, one 
must see these insistent proclaimers of various wares. 
It is a surprise to see them—nowhere in New York State 
have I seen so many bill boards for a town of even 2,000 
inhabitants, as this one which claims 1,000, as at Tipton- 
ville. Advertising is said to indicate superior enterprise 
according as it wrecks the beauty of a scene—the more 
views a company spoils, the better its advertising depart- 
ment. 

The big signs in the distance, too far to be read, quite 
hurt me, especially as they showed up against a cypress 
swamp of my dreams, and rendered some magnificent 
trees horrible around the trunks. I turned the other way 
as much as possible and passed them by unread so far as 
I could, but spite of me I came to know the names of 
the town stores in the order of their advertising insistence 
—which was the triumph of the advertiser, without doubt. 
And then, one day, I found myself walking a mile just 
for the sake of putting down in my note book “the readin’ 
on some of the signs.” 

“So-and-So discounts all prices of any old house this 
side of New York!” “No mistakes in filling prescriptions 
—pure drugs!” “For good shoes go to ” ese 
are familiar enough in their form to a sign victim, except 
the first one, which shows a lack of economy in the use 
of space. Several words could be taken out, paint saved 
and the words rendered entirely commercial and unin- 
teresting. But here is one without rhetoric which com- 
mands the attention of unaccustomed eyes: 

“Buggies. At Walbell’s Hardware and Furniture Com- 
pany’s. Stoves, Ranges, Coffins and Caskets!” 

Someway or other, the advertisers no matter which 
the firm, always got the stoves and coffins in together. 
It’s a novel sight to see coffins blazoned forth on a 
twenty by ten foot advertising sign, especially as it ap- 
pears in connection with cotton fields, cypress trees, and 
the bottom lands of the Mississippi, where there is no 
horizon, but just the nearest line of trees for the dis- 
tances, shutting a man in till he longs for a tall tree to 
climb, and a chance to see that blue which comes of forty 
miles of good air, not of six of miasmic fogs. 

The cost of living is very high—groceries must pay 
the steamboat lines which carry all the freight, “reason- 
able” fifty or seventy-five cents a hundred to bring them 
in, and profits, when the storekeepers are not at war, are 
high enough to be good livings for owners, even though 
stores are located every mile or two along the bottom 
roads. The negroes get fifty cents a hundred pounds for 
picking cotton, and pick from 200 to 700 (record) pounds 
a day—averaging two dollars or two-fifty a day. They 
work all the week and spend it all on Saturday “evening.” 
“A third of a cotton crop only,” this year, has hurt the 
storekeepers proportionately. 

At intervals during the day steam whistles sound along 
the brick and wood shores there, and the stranger asking 
about the noise, is told it’s a gin. In Tiptonville there 
are two gins, and in Lake county seventeen, two closed 
down. They pay 3 cents to 3.50 a pound for-seed cotton. 
As the farmer comes in with 3,000 pound loads, and gets 
cash for his gin order at one or other of the two banks, 
it will be seen that “there’s plenty of money ’round town.” 
Most farmers are contented to leave their money in the 
bank, however, and do not take it out till necessary to 
pay the pickers on Saturdays, or their bills run up on 
credit during the planting season. It’s easier to buy on 
credit—the cash is not seen in the actual process of going 
out till settling time comes, and not even then, for an 
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order serves as well—so people who have money are care- 
less, and don’t realize the value of it. 

“They spend money here, they sure do!” Mrs. Foster 
used to say. One sees a store clerk with a hundred dol- 
lar diamond on his finger, throwing tobacco juice like a 
hoosier from the bottoms. The clerk can afford the stone, 
for he gets from $30 to over $100 a month right there 
in the Tiptonville stores. A boy of fifteen has received 
the $30—the tobacco does not matter. In fact half a 
dozen or so of the young men in town had their photo- 
graphs taken with large cigars between -their teeth. This 
photograph excited some comment because it was “a right 
good picture.” 

The main street and the country roads were so hard 
when I saw them, that the cotton wagons—with big boxes 
drawn by mules, usually driven by a dark man who has a 
long leashed, short handled whip—rumbled along as 
though on macadam or on a bridge. They are ideal roads 
for wheelmen and pleasure riding, but in winter, “why, 
you just aint got no idea how deep that mud does get. 
People pays any price to have anything moved, and four 
mules on a light wagon gets stuck some days for hours 
at a time, not able to start it.” 

Winter is cold in Tiptonville—at intervals. The sleet 
storm two years ago left a coat of ice on the ground, 
trees, and everything, which lasted for six weeks, but 
mostly it’s just mud. An old ex-parson said of last win- 
ter, that he didn’t get off the sidewalks from middle 
November till late April, on account of mud. This is 
not so very unusual—any winter will have weeks and 
weeks of mud. And yet some of the moneyed people 
and all the others apparently in town, are reduced to the 
extremity of cutting down their shade trees—so necessary 
in summer heats—simply because they didn’t have wood 
piles. When the roads are good no one thinks anything 
but cotton—and curiously enough, there is no regular 
coal dealer in town nor anyone to put a barge on the 
river to bring wood to town from the vast forests which 
line the banks of the Mississippi—and wood bringing 
$1.50 an uncut, unsplit wagon load of swamp and drift 
pile pickings, and extra for putting the stuff into more 
or less regular lengths for the stoves. 7 

Perhaps the thing that always strikes a northerner in 
such a cotton town—I have talked to many northerners 
who have come South and like its ways—is the simplicity 
of the life led by most people, rich or poor. They read 
the local paper, and perhaps a paper from the nearest 
city (Memphis, at Tiptonville), get cotton reports over 
the telephone—and get much of their enjoyment and sor- 
row just so—and perhaps take a long drive in a buggy 
behind lean, fast horses. One hears, “I’m often surprised 
at the immense amount of satisfaction that can be got out 
of a stick and a good jack knife.” There are few signs 
of people being discontented, or given to wandering 
around, though having money enough to go as they please. 
Judge (that is his given name) Harris, with thousands 
of acres of cotton land out at rent, large banking inter- 
ests, and a big estate to manage, and a young man, was 
the only one in Tiptonville who seemed entirely able to 
use all his time “doing something,” as the expression is 
understood in the North. He takes photographs for recre- 
ation, and some of these are beautiful. Hobbies are rare 
in the valley. 


The village is divided into two parts, one of which 
figures in the local papers as “Coon Town.” The negroes 
iurnish much of the local gossip, their doings being right 
interesting on occasion. The seven prisoners in the local 
jail are all colored, two being women. Two, a man and 
a woman, are waiting trial for murder—the man of his 
wife with a club, the woman her husband with an ax. 
One is a boot leg whiskey seller, one hit a man with a 
hoe, craps caused some fines, and the other woman was 
up for shooting a revolver for practice on a cane ridge. 

The jail is a ramshackle wooden building with a 
right strong steel and iron cage within. Those fined 
with costs serve their sentences at the rate of forty cents 
a day, and the sheriff gets forty cents a day for caring 
for them. The food consists of seven biscuits, all beans 
he can eat, a piece of meat—hog, beef—molasses once, 
for each man daily. se al 

Jailer Thorn is obliged to maintain discipline by such 
processes as buckets of water, holding back food and 
water, making a hot fire in the stove, and the like. About 
November 1, the jailer was awakened at 3 A. M. by the 
darkies singing and playing a French harp, or mouth 
organ. They wouldn’t stop nor give up the harp. The 
jailer said either give up the harp or no water and grub. 
All day long the prisoners were riotous, but about six 
o'clock the jailer said he was going to take a little walk, 
and away he went. Two hours later he returned and 
heard one of those negroes on his knees praying: 

“Oh Lord! Give me a little corn bread, and give me a 
little water which doesn’t cost anything!” . 

“We got hungry, and we told him we’d do anything 
for him if he’d only give us something to eat,” one of 
the negroes said. r 

“They are right witty,” the jailer has to say of his men. 

It seems that they come to be riotous just because they 
want to break the monotony of days and weeks cooped 
in a space fifteen by fifteen feet. A prisoner who comes 
in without money or tobacco is tried by his fellows and 
whipped. Also if he does certain things which make it 
more uncomfortable for the others. Under compulsion 
they are obliged to keep the cell clean at Tiptonville, but 
in other jails this is not done. But personal clean- 
liness is not enforced—one yellow man had never bathed 
in his life—though cutting off food or water or both in- 
variably fetches prisoners to terms. Three years ago a 
negro was taken from the jail and hanged by a mob, and 
two years ago another was taken from the court house 
by day, when a white jury disagreed. The jury was a 
“scrub jury,” mostly strangers in the region, and of 
them one had been accused of the same crime, and an- 
other’s son was similarly accused some time before, un- 
known to anyone in Lake county. When the facts re- 
garding these two jurymen became known both left the 
country—under the impulse of notes delivered at night. 
A man was once killed in the jail by a shot in the 
night through a window as he went to bed. 

Tiptonville has been burned out twice, and the houses 
are nearly all new and well painted—white. It is re- 
markably clean-and neat, and shows that there is con- 
siderable money in town by the average standard of 
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clothes worn, and preponderance of the white collar ¢on- 
tingent. 

As Tiptonville is a river town, it has had its exper- 
iences with floods. Being on the same ridge that New 
Madrid is, water does not come to the houses, but, along 
the water front, the bank has been continually caving, 
and some of the houses have had to be moved back. A 
two hundred acre farm was once between Tiptonville and 
the river. The farm is gone, and one corner of the old 
warehouse at the very edge of the place is on the caving 
bank. Under the town flow streams of seep-water, 
and this causes a constant small wearing away of the 
water all the year around. The mail comes by stage 24 
miles—by sklff in high water, for then the ridge is an 
island. They have their little shakers, and there are some 
things which lead to such expressions as “If I wasn’t 
kept here by this or that I’d get away faster than you 
could talk.” One time there was a negro hung at Tip- 
tonville and he said his innocence would be proved by 
the town “sinking into the river.” The caving banks, 
the rotten limestone under all, and the “little shakers” 
remind the old timers of various things. “We're living 
here,” said Lockey Donaldson, one of the town’s “big 
men” “but we don’t know.” 

The river has brought a sand bar down before the 
town, a levee seems likely to lower permanently the height 
of Reelfoot Lake by stopping the influx of river water in 
high tides, and the earthquakes don’t come so often as 
formerly. One can look at the sky, so to speak, and be- 
lieve it isn’t going to rain very hard anyhow—like Noah’s 
neighbor, in the story they tell in the Mississippi Valley— 
where some parallel between local conditions and those 
of Noah’s time is found. : 

To northern eyes, Tiptonville is interesting in every 
way. If one is a bit circumspect, and exercises some 
of his innate Sherlock Holmes ability, such things as the 
road crossings—beams with cross sticks nailed at stepable 
intervals—will indicate the mud to come if it: is dry 
weather, the lean activity of the store keepers, their pros- 
perity, the pretty eyes and taut carriage its romance, and 
the toot of the cotton gins its commerce. As a cotton 
town, perhaps Tiptonville is most remarkable of all. 
Lake county cotton is famous, and so I had a better 
chance to see a cotton town than I realized for some time 
after I reached Tiptonville. The gin brings the stores 
clustering around. RayMonp S. SPEARS. 


Twilight and Camp-Fire Clubs. 


Tue Twilight Club was founded in 1883, at the time 
of Herbert Spencer’s visit to this country, when that 
great philosopher remarked at the dinner given in his 
honor at Delmonico’s, that Americans “have had too 
much of the gospel of work, and need to cultivate the 
gospel of relaxation.” The club was, therefore, organ- 
ized to cultivate rational recreation, and the require- 
ments for membership were to possess “a clean shirt 
and $1 in pocket.” The plan was certainly unique. 
There are no officers, no constitution, by-laws, rules, 
or regulations, but the club’s affairs are managed by 
the perpetual secretary, Mr. Chas. F. Wingate, the sani- 
tary engineer and founder of Twilight Park. Mem- 
bers come direct from their offices and sit down to din- 
ner, usually at the St. Denis Hotel. The speaking be- 
gins promptly at 8, a different toastmaster presides on 
each occasion. The speeches are short and in the nature 
of shop talk. The following are some of the topics 
which have been discussed: 

How did you earn your first dollar? 

Should preaching be abolished by law? 

What shall our boys do for a living? 

How do the strikes strike you? 

Have the Trusts helped or hurt you? 

Why did you come to New York? 

Have you lost faith in Democracy? 

How would you spend a million for the public good? 

Why don’t people go to church? 

How are you training your wives and daughters? 

Should criminals be punished or reformed? 

The club found many imitators, including the Sunset 
Club, of Chicago; Six O’clock Club, of Washington, D. 
C.; the Candlelight Club, of Denver, and the Present 
Day Club, of Dayton, Ohio. 

On Thursday, March to, the club held its 315th din- 
ner, and a dozen members of the Camp-fire Club were 
invited to share in the discussion of the topic “Out- 
door Life.” 

Among those present were Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, 
President of the club, and Director of the N. Y. 
Zoological Park; Arthur F. Rice, the secretary; Dan C. 
Beard, the artist; David T. Abercrombie; Dr. C-. 
C. Curtis, Professor of Botany at Columbia Uni- 
versity; Capt. E. B. Rogers, Pay Inspector U. 
S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn; Dr. T. K. Tuthill, 
A. A. Anderson the artist and supervisor of the forest 
reserve at Yellowstone Park; E. W. Deming, the Indian 
painter; and T. E. Batten of Forest AND STREAM. 

Mr. Beard acted as toastmaster, and said that he 
had been brought up in Kentucky, “the dark and bloody 
ground” which was full of traditions of Daniel Boone, 
Simon Kenton, and Simon Girty, the famous hunters 
who preceded the trappers, and he had heard many 
stories in his childhood of their wonderful deeds. It was 
a common remark among the sturdy woodsmen of his 
day, that “the only thing on ’arth they feared was a 
painter and a rattlesnake.” Doubtless in the primitive 
days of flint-locks and poor powder, an encounter with a 
full-grown panther was to be dreaded. He had always 
heard that even the grizzly is afraid of the mountain 
lion. He related several stories which he had heard 
from Yellowstone Kelley, about these “varmints.” One 
of them carried off a good sized baby in his teeth, but 
could not climb the fence and so dropped the kid. An- 
other one killed a hunter in a hand to hand contest, 
while a third followed a friend of Kelley for a mile and 
a half until the latter concluded that it was safe to 
shoot him. Mr. Beard himself met a woman out West, 
who was attacked by a panther while traveling with a 
dog. She had a rifle, but dared not shoot for fear of 
killing the dog, so she broke the lion’s backbone with 
the butt of the gun. 

Mr. Beard gave an amusing account of his experi- 








ence in building a summer home in Pike county. The 
natives there had never seen a log house, and could 
not understand a builder’s plan, so he had to whittle 
out a model with a jack-knife in order to show what 
he wanted. He left plenty of cracks for ventilation, and 
the house was quickly occupied by numerous families 
of flying squirrels. When he returned the second year 
his stovepipe was plugged solid for six feet with cotton 
tufts. from the bed covers; the bed itself was full of nuts, 
and when his sisters started to clean house they found 
squirrel nests in his rubber boots, overcoat pockets, and 
even in his corduroy panteloons. When the latter was 
shaken out the squirrels flew in all directions to the 
consternation of the house-cleaners. At another time 
he strewd pepper about in spots, thinking to rid himself 
of these pests, but was kept awake by their sneezing. 
He described his first encounter with a rattlesnake 
after sixteen years’ failure to meet one of them. He 
also gave a vivid account of his travels in Yellowstone 
Park, and the delights of open air life in the far West, 
where the men are said to measure nine inches be- 
tween the eyes, and smell like a wolf, but are genial 
and excellent company, men in short “with the bark 
on.” He concluded by telling of the new lovers of 
nature who shoot game for food but not for mere love 
of butchery, and who regard the fad for collecting of 
deer heads and horns as but little better than the Indian 
collector of scalps. 7 

In order to break the ice, Mr. Wingate led the speak- 
ing and told of some of his observations of animal life 
among the Catskills. He related a number of anecdotes 
regarding catamounts or “painters,” black bears and 
porcupines in that section and in the Adirondacks. 
He referred especially to the wonderful leaps made by 
the catamounts, measuring as much as forty feet, as 
stated by Dr. Merriam. No wild creature was so feared 
by the Indians and early settler, or did such damage 
to colts, calves and sheep. Their mournful screams 
and stealthy mode of attack created universal terror. 
Bears are still common in the Catskills, and so are 
porcupines, though they do not strip the hemlocks 
bare as in other sections. He referred to the steady 
growth of appreciation of outdoor life, which began 
with Wordsworth and Thoreau, but has been mainly 
fostered in recent years by the writings of John Bur- 
roughs. Our methods of summering have entirely 
changed since 1870, and now camps, cottages, and parks 
a throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

Doctor Hornaday, managing director of the “Zoo” 
at Bronx Park, gave a delightful and breezy account of 
his observations as a naturalist and a traveler in South 
America and in the far West. He described an ex- 
perience with a puma (“el Tigre,” as the natives call 
them) in South America when he was hunting sloths. 
The panther was swimming across a river, and when 
they followed him in a leaky canoe, he deliberately tried 
to come on board. The situation was decidedly in- 
teresting, as Mr. Hornaday had no firearm, except a 
rifle loaded with bird shot. This wounded, but only 
enraged the beast, so he took to pounding him on the 
head with an ax, a difficult matter because his head 
sunk in the water each time he struck. They finally 
hauled the creature into the boat only half dead, and 
there despatched him. The speaker said he had always 
regarded the panther as not a dangerous animal. The 
attendants enter their cages at the “Zoo” without hesi- 
tation. The screams, despite Doctor Merriam, can be 
heard at all hours for the distance of a mile, and sound 
like the cry of a terrified woman, or like a magnified 
cat. Incidentally, he remarked that he had never seen 
anything so startling or so horrifying as the sudden 
attack of a male jaguar on a female which had been 
placed in the same cage. He leaped like a thunder bolt, 
and seizing her head in his powerful jaws, crushed it 
in in a second. 

Referring to the main subject of the evening, he said 
that outdoor life is the only antidote for our present 
automatic existence, when everything is done by ma- 
chine methods. But to enjoy and benefit by such life 
one must have some object. A naturalist, as a matter 
of course, must love fine scenery, but a lifeless landscape 
has few attractions. He gave a graphic account of a 
trip to the Bad Lands and the Great Divide, where 
he rode hard, slept on the ground, climbed and hunted 
and fished continuously, and returned after a month’s 
absence and a thousand mile journey, bringing back 
one pair of antlers as his spoils. But they were ample 
return for the time and trouble. The love of nature 
is steadily increasing, and outdoor life is a pleasure, as 
well as a necessity. 

Mr. Arthur Rice, secretary of the Camp-fire Club, 
told of the first and only occasion when he had heard 
a panther scream, while night hunting in the Adiron- 
dacks. It sounded like the wail of a lost soul. His 
guide at once turned back to camp with the remark 
that it was no use going after deer that night, as they 
would all be hiding in terror. Emerson says every man 
contains a bit of savage as big as a woodchuck. We are 
wild men temporarily tamed; the instinct of flight and 
pursuit remains with many animals. The cow fears the 
dog, because her progenitor was afraid of the dog’s 
wolfish ancestor. The dog turns around before lying 
down, and buries his bones from inherited habit. So 
sheep gather at night in a clump with their heads 
outside, and the buck rounds up the does and then 
carefully takes shelter in the midst of them. Hunting 
once meant life or death to the savage or the scout. 
The woods are our sane asylums. As soon’ as the 
first bluebird’s notes are heard and the first robin, we 
are lured into the forest. Every boy wants to run wild 
at a certain time, and men are but children of a larger 
growth. The pleasures of outdoor life are threefold— 
anticipation, realization, and remembrance. 

Captain Rogers, of the Navy, gave a detailed ac- 
count of outdoor life in Japan, and described a de- 
lightful excursion with a party of pilgrims, dressed 
in Japanese costume, to the famous sacred shrine 
in the mountains of Niko, which are full of legends, 
beautiful buildings, and magnificent views. He gave 
interesting details of native customs and methods 
of trout fishing, and an account of the eclipse of the sun 
which he witnessed. 
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Mr. A. A. Anderson, who is in charge of the Forest 
Reserve at Yellowstone Park, told of the wonderful 
improvements which have been made in that locality. 
Mountain lions are so numerous and destructive there 
that it will be necessary to employ hounds to get rid 
of them, yet they are so stealthy, that the principal 
guide said he had not seen one of them in twenty years, 
though he was constantly coming across dead carcasses 
of animals which they had killed and partly eaten. Quite 
recently six colts and three young steers were thus 
made away with. The panthers usually leap upon their 
victim, and seize and hold it by the throat in their 
powerful jaws, and suck its blood until it dies. Re- 
ferring to the forest reserve, he said that no Spectacle 
is finer than to see the thousands of elk which roam 
at large with other game of all kinds. Some of them 
are wonderiully tame and remain close to habitations 
all the year round. 


Alatural History. 
—@—— 


Eagle and Sturgeon. 


WE had been camped for a few days at a point on 
the upper reaches of the Pic River, waiting for a few 
of the party who were running a side line. A source 
of amusement, was watching the descent of a large 
bald-headed eagle in the eddy back of the point. 3 

He would strike the water with great force, coming 
down from an immense height. t times he would 
dive under the surface to reappear a moment or two 
later, generally with a fish clutched in his claws; when 
he would fly (freighted with his fish) to a very high 
mountain, on the overhanging crest of which the nest 
with his mate and young were quite visible to us with our 
field glass. as 

I had noticed his success and journeys to the nest 
for two mornings. On the third morning, a shadow 
coming across the sun’s rays caused me to look up, and 
there was the great bird at his usual hunt to supply the 
young eagles with breakfast. With his keen eye 
piercing the river depths he poised over a particular 
spot for a few moments, and then shot down with the 
velocity of a cannon ball. ’ 

The waters parted and the eagle was lost to view. I 
watched and waited to see him emerge with his prey, 
but moments lengthened into minutes, and minutes 
into a quarter of an hour, but the surface of the water 
remained undisturbed. e 

What could it mean? Even if he had struck himself 
against some hidden rock and been killed, the body 
would have floated to the surface. It passed my reason- 
ing powers to solve the result of that plunge. Then 
far down, fully a quarter of a mile off, I saw the great 
bird struggling, either to carry off a heavy burden or 
to free himself from one. . The waters were lashed 
into foam, and the bird again disappeared, and all was 
still. i 

This lashing of the water and disappearing was re- 
peated again and again, each time further down stream. 
A bend in the river prevented my seeing the final re- 
sult. Calling one of our men from the tent, we em- 
barked in a canoe and started down river to view the 
strange proceeding closer. When we had doubled the 
point below, I saw lodged against the beach in a small 
bay something that did not look natural to the place. 
We paddled down and found it was my eagle fast fixed 
to a sturgeon, fully six feet long. Both were motion- 
less. The king of fish and the king of birds had met 
death. Martin HunTER. 


The Wonderful Chimpanzee. 


From the London Field. 


THE death of the wonderful chimpanzee Consul, which 
occurred in Berlin on the 20th inst., must be regarded as 
a misfortune from a purely scientific point of view. His 
intelligence, already far above that of most individuals 
of his species, was in full process of development, and, 
considering his age—only five—promised greater things 
had he been spared the fatal attack of bronchitis to 
which he succumbed after only three days’ illness. 

Those who have only seen Consul during his short per- 
formances at the Hippodrome cannot form an adequate 
idea of his intelligence. I took much interest in the ape 
on his arrival in London, and saw a great deal of him, 
on and off the stage, during the six weeks he spent here. 
He was extremely sensitive to kindness, and responsive 
to the sympathy of his friends. I shall not soon forget 
the screams of joy with which he greeted me when I 
visited him in the evening in his dressing room at the 
Hippodrome. Like all the higher apes, he was capricious 
and of somewhat unreliable temper, and if slightly un- 
well, or irritated at the presence of some person for 
whom he felt a dislike, he might show himself very 
savage, and even so much forget himself a$ to refuse to 
obey his master. But, as a general rule, he was extremely 
well behaved, obedient, and thoroughly enjoyed company. 
Both in Paris and in London he receiv requent invi- 
tations to luncheon or dinner, when he would sit for 
over an hour at table without moving from his chair, 
eating almost of — with fork or spoon, and 
drinking wine or beer out of a glass without hardly ever 
upsetting a thing or soiling the table cloth. Dessert was, 
ot course, most enjoyed, and he always greeted the ap- 
pearance of fruit on the table by a sort of grunt several 
times repated in rapid succession. Like other chimpan- 
zees, he was very fond of bread, of which he ate several 

jeces in. the course of dinner, always leaving the crust. 

€ was very partial to strong drinks, and had a special 
liking for whiskey and soda, but smoking he clearly did 
not enjoy. He would take a few puffs just to please his 
friends, and would then throw away his — or 
cigarette, or pull it to pieces. On one occasion, as he was 
sitting on my knee, tearing up the leaves of a cigar, he 
arranged the fragments on the back of my hand with a 
symmetry that was not accidental. I several times tried 
to make him draw some simple design, as he was fond of 
wsing a pencil, but with no success; yet I cannot help 











thinking that, given his power of imitation and his dex- 
terity, something in this line might have been obtained 
with time and patience. Consul understood many words, 
even when spoken by total strangers, and he would 
recognize his friends among the crowded audience round 
the arena of the Hippodrome, interrupting his’ “turn” to 
rush across to them. 

As has already been noticed in other anthropoids, he 
had a sense of the ridiculous, and would do certain things 
with the evident object of provoking laughter. One day 
that I had him to luncheon it occurred to me he might 
iike to use a bell, as he was in the habit of doing at 
table during his performance, and I accordingly placed 
one, quite similar in shape to that which he used twice 
daily, by his side. But Consul realized that there was no 
necessity for calling a waiter when servants were stand- 
ing in the room, so instead of ringing the bell he put it 
on his head, at the same time looking round to judge of 
the mirth which his jocular action produced on the other 
guests. He clapped hands when very pleased, and always 
after having done something which he thought deserv- 
ing of applause. He was extremely fond of playing with 
people, romps up and down the stairs being a great treat 
to him, and when tired he would come in your arms to be 
nursed like a little child. 

One of the most remarkable things about Consul’s 
training was the system by which he had become so 
hardened as to go about—more or less warmly clad, of 
course—in all weathers, driving in a motor car or a 
hansom, without feeling any the worse for the changes 
of temperature. He washed with cold water, and I must 
not omit to mention, without entering into details, that 
his toilette on rising differed in no way from that to 
which we accustom our children. Unlike many human 
beings, he was fond of soap and water. 

Of his public performances the most noteworthy part 
was his riding a bicycle, the steering of which around 
tables, chairs, etc., implies a degree of mental adjust- 
ment with which mute animals are not usually credited. 
Much in the details of his “turn” had been devised by 
himself, as, for instance, standing on his head, an addi- 
tion to the programme which, I am told, he made recently 
in Paris entirely on his own initiative, and probably in 
imitation of some human performer at the Folies Ber- 
géres. It speaks for his intelligence, as distinguished 
from educability, that, unlike other trained animals, he 
hardly ever performed twice in exactly the same way. 
Sometimes he would refuse to go to bed after undressing, 
as was part of the regular performance, or he would get 
in at the wrong end, and he occasionally disgraced him- 
self by making his appearance on the stage on all fours. 
His trainer never felt quite sure of what was going to 
happen. The way he could stand and walk perfectly 
erect for a long time was very remarkable, especially in 
view of the fact that not many years ago the possibility 
of chimpanzees doing so was denied, notwithstanding 
the statement of Buffon. The account given by the illus- 
trious naturalist of the behavior of a trained chimpanzee, 
Jocko, exhibited in Paris in 1740, has been regarded by 
some authors as exaggerated; but as I have seen Consul 
do everything with which Buffon’s chimpanzee is credited, 
1 believe the account to be absolutely trustworthy, and 
it seems to me, from all I have read, that Jocko and Con- 
sul, following at an interval of 160 years, are to be re- 
garded as the two most highly trained anthropoid apes 
that have ever been brought to notice. How many years 
will it be ere Consul finds a successor? 

Chimpanzees, of which I have seen a great many, vary 
much in appearance, quite irrespective of differences due 
to age. Consul was an exceptionally handsome specimen, 
with hardly any freckles on his flesh-colored face, and a 
pleasant expression, especially when his eyes were bright 
with satisfaction. He was somewhat disfigured tem- 
porarily by having lost most of his milk teeth; the second 
dentition was just cutting through. His coat was per- 
fectly black and lustrous, and I never noticed his hair 
to stick up when he was excited, as is the case with 
many individuals, particularly the young male Jimmy now 
in our Zoological Gardens. ; 

I stated at the head of this notice that the loss of 
Consul is regrettable from a strictly scientific point of 
view. As the late Professor Romanes well said in writ- 
ing on the mental faculties of the chimpanzee Sally, the 
confinement of these animals in menageries is not favor- 
able for anything like systematic instruction, while the 
treatment to which Consul was subjected under the able 
care of Dr. Scott promised to bring out the full mental 
development of which the highest of brutes is capable, 
and of the limits of which we must confess to be still 
ignorant. The chasm between the mind of dumb ani- 
mals and that of the lowest of men is certainly very 
deep, but how much so it would be premature to say in 
view of the rare opportunities afforded to the scientific 
observer. Such an opportunity the death of Consul 
surely removes for a long time to come. 

G. A. BouLencer. 


Bears as Game Destroyers. © 


Brewer, Me.—Editor Forest and Stream: If it will be 
ef any help to those opposing protection of bears, I will 
say that in the fall of 1859 Mr. Wm. H. Staples (whom 
your correspondent Mr. Burnham mentioned several times 
when he wrote from Jock Darling’s camp) found where 
quite a small bear had crept to a large bull moose with 
nine points on each horn, and had jumped on his neck and 
held him down till he killed him. There was a light sun 
and everything could be plainly seen; and Mr. Staples 
found him in less than twenty-four hours from the time 
he was killed. It was no wounded moose, as no one was 
hunting in the vicinity. I was hunting some twenty-five 
miles to the north, and Mr. Staples told me all the par- 
ticulars when we next met. 

Jock Darling once told me that in coming up a stream 
on Aroostook waters he found a she bear and two cubs 
feeding on a cow moose, which she had just killed by 
jumping from the bank upon her when feeding on lily- 
roots. 

Among hundreds of moose hides I have had dressed by 
the Indians, I have seen several where hips showed great 
scars, where they had been torn These were not 
scratches made by being torn on as one often sees, 
but showed the marks of all the nails on both 
hips. But if more conclusive proof is desired, in Scrib- 





ner’s Magazine for September, 1901, is an article by 
Frederic Irland, entitled, “The Beguiling of the Bears,” 
in which he tells of going with Harry Braithwaite on 
his spring bear hunt. On page 318 he says: “During the 
first few days of its life, the baby moose is a clumsy, 
helpless creature, that wabbles feebly on its long legs, and 
can scarcely get out of the way of a man, to say nothing 
of a bear. All the bears go moose hunting at this sea- 
son, and any bear killed in May is almost certain to have 
moose hair in its stomach. Gene Hay and a few other 
trappers have decimated the bears and lynxes, and the 
moose have increased enormously.” What is true of the 
moose is also true of caribou and deer. Bears can kill the 
young in May and June just as they like, and later can 
and do kill some old ones. 

Our Legislature in their wisdom removed the bounty 
on bears as being a needless expense, and put one on the 
nearly harmless poreupines. I do not think the bear 
bounty ever was over $2,000 in a year. Already we have 
vouchers which call for over $12,000 for porcupines, and 
more damage is done by fires set to smoke them out than 
all the bounties ever paid on bears would amount to. 

M. Harpy. 


Robins and the Garden. 


_ SAGINAW, Mich.—Editor Forest and Stream:The Sag- 
inaw Courier-Herald some time ago offered a prize for 
the one reporting the arrival of the first robin. The result 
is that Thos. Londry, of Merrill, Mich. a town near 
here, reports having seen one on his farm on the morning 
of March 5. Mr. Sheperd reports seeing three a day 
later, and reports of several others follow on or about 
the same date. There is strong prejudice against the 
robin on account of their fruit-stealing propensities. My 
yard is filled with them, and I cheerfully surrender the 
product of three cherry trees to them each year. My 
strawberry beds I keep covered with mosquito netting 
from the time the berries first begin to turn. The bunches 
of my grapes I tie in paper bags. It makes some work, 
but the grapes are nicer and the robins cannot get at 
them, so that all through the simmer my lawn is cov- 
ered with these birds, and I think they are of more value 
than the few dollars’ worth of fruit destroyed. Cherries 
can be had on the market, anyhow, for a song, and so 
can strawberries, and the robins are always willing to fur- 
nish an equally pleasant song. ' 

I am afraid our quail have been exterminated by the 
severe winter. I have heard reports of several people 
driving along the road and finding dead quail lying on 
the roadside. The protection of birds and wild animals 
in a practical way is being delayed like the growing of 
forest trees, until the last one will be exterminated. 

W. B. MersHon. 


When a Duck is Not a Duck. 


I READ a few days ago in an exchange a description of 
a dinner partaken of by a number of Roman Catholic 
dignitaries—it was on a fast day in Lent—where teal 
duck was served at dinner. 

The presence of meat upon the table excited comments 
from one not thoroughly posted; and the explanation 
given was as follows: That, like a turtle and a hen’s 
egg, teal duck was neither fish nor meat. 

Mallards were a grain-eating duck and their flesh was 
built up from the same foundation as a stall-fed beast. 
But a teal duck, living on minnows and lower forms of 
water life, was certainly betwixt and between, and neither 
ene thing nor the other, and for this reason its presence 
upon the table during Lent was permissible. But whether 
it be fish, flesh, fowl, or the devil, a properly cooked teal 
duck is a morsel not to be sniffed at. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


An Oregon Rabbit Drive. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Cornwall (N. Y.) Local writes 
from Skullspring, Oregon: “I wish to tell the readers 
of the Local about a rabbit drive in which I participated 
on New Year’s Day, at the mouth of Butter Creek, near 
Echo, Oregon. It is said to be the biggest drive ever 
made anywhere. A large corral was built with a wing 
three miles long, and about three hundred people to drive 
them in. It is estimated that about ten thousand rabbits 
were killed. Two coyotes were also caught in the drive. 
One thousand of the bunnies were used at the Echo Can- 
nery, that being all that could be taken care of before 
spoiling. One man hauled away fifteen hundred for his 
hogs, and the remainder were left on the ground. The 
village hunters may think of this when they are tramping 
through the woods all day for one, or perhaps no little 
cotton-tail—L. G, B.” 


Destruction of Prairie Dogs. 


Monroz, Neb., Jan. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I see in Forest AND Stream that Cabia Blanco in speak- 
ing of the prairie dog seems to think that it would be al- 
most impossible to exterminate them. We have found 
it rather easy. There was a dog-town north and west of 
Columbus a few years ago, that was almost one mile wide 
by perhaps three miles long. There is not a dog left 
there now. 

_We used sulphide of carbon. We used to saturate a 
piece of corn cob in the fluid and drop it down the hole 
and cover the hole up tight and that was all. The 
carbonic acid gas would do the rest. 

_ As to shooting them, I have killed as many as twenty 
in succession with a rifle, and not had one of them fail 
down the hole out of reach. 

















Some centuries before our era there was a man who 
carved for his feudal o a piece of jade into the form 
of a mulberry leaf. He spent three years over the job, 
and when it was finished the leaf was so perfect in detail 
—stalk, veins, and even hairy spikelets—that when mixed 
up with other mulberry leaves, no one could say which 
was the imitation. The artisan was richly rewarded; but 
the philosopher of the day is said to have remarked: “If 
God Almighty spent three years over every leaf, there 
would be scant foliage on the trees. Therefore,” he 
added, “the wise man puts his trust in the processes of 
eve eh GS eee uity.”— 








Life in the Woods. 


VI.—The Old Trapper and his Bucks. 


Nort of Echo Lake there was a rough and rocky 
stretch of country about as wild as when only the wolf 
and the red man roamed over that section. Twice—and 
twice only—had civilization invaded it, and both times it 
was the lumbermen who ventured in. In the early seven- 
ties a small crew had cut off a limited amount of the best 
pine, but their work was scattering, and nature had so 
far resented the intrusion that in the last of the eighties 
the trees the woodsmen-had left standing, as shown by 
the old stumps, had grown to larger proportions than 
the trees first cut had ever attained. Again the eager 
competition for pine had caused another invasion nearly 
twenty years after the first, but only forty acres of trees 
were sacrificed that time. On account of the distance, 
the rocks, and the high ridges, this territory for many 
years was shunned by the hunters, but gradually, as 
game grew scarcer, and the wary deer withdrew to this 
fastness for protection, we began to prowl through the 
ravines and over the rocky nubs, though every time a deer 
was killed there the whole party vowed they would never 
help lug another out of such a hole. 

This spot was a favored one by the Old Trapper. There 
he could cover about an acre a day at his own gait. 
There he could prowl along the ledges or sit and sun 
himself on some rock and smoke his pipe in peace. There 
quietness prevailed, and, surrounded by dark forests, deep 
ravines, and in every direction high knolls covered with 
trees or brush, it was possible to commune with nature 
until nature tired you out. We went over there one day 
and in the little forty-acre chopping we saw the track of 
a mighty deer. It was fresh and it was a big fellow. It 
spread out in the soft dirt something like the hoof of a 
big heifer, and it cut in as if the weight of an ox im- 
pressed it there. That was all we did see. We climbed 
all those ledges and crawled through every ravine. We 
navigated the hills and took birdseye views of the country 
until our eyes were tired, but no game. We kept going 
until the warm sun made us sweat as we never sweat be- 
fore, and until a gun felt almost as heavy as a railroad 
rail, but no deer. In fact, it was a case of “no nothing,” 
excepting that track. In camp that night the Old Trap- 
per was contemplative, and finally reminiscent. He told 
about all the big deer he had ever seen, and the tracks 
they made. He told about all the big deer he had ever shot, 
and just how he did it, and I verily believe when he slept 
that night he did nothing but dream about that big buck, 
for the next morning we had a drive planned in which all 
were to participate, and on which we rather banked for 
good results; but when ready to start, the Old Trapper 
said he guessed he wouldn’t go out until later, and if he 
did go he rather reckoned he’d try and give that old buck 
a whirl. We urged in vain, and finally he admitted that 
he was after that big buck in dead earnest, and that he 
was going to get him, too. We went our way and he his. 

It was a bright, clear day. The sun had just risen as 
fresh and smiling as any sun could possibly rise. The air 
was almost as balmy as a summer morning. The blue- 
jays squalled and screamed to one another. The wood- 
pecker’s call echoed through the woods, and the busy 
little red squirrels were chattering away on every side. 
The Old Trapper, by a trail well known to him, struck 
off straight for the home of that big buck. There was no 
noise over there save that made by the denizens of the 
woods. No echoing crash of gun, or call of man, or re- 
sounding clatter of the woodsman’s ax disturbed the soli- 
tude. He reached the chopping and traveled all around 
it. He took several turns through the surrounding woods 
and around the swamps, but found nothing. He grew a 
little anxious, and searched more carefully for the buck, 
but not a fresh sign was to be seen. At last every place 
had been looked over and no encouragement at all re- 
ceived. He was about to give it up for that day as a bad 
job, and as he stood musing on a large log his gaze grad- 
ually centered on the highest knob in that whole section. 
It was stripped of every tree, and, save for some brakes 
and sweet fern, with an occasional sprouting pine, was ap- 
parently as bare as an egg. It towered above all the 
other points as the eighteen-story skyscraping buildings in 
the big cities o’ershadow their more unpretentious neigh- 
bors. It was about as large as the space occupied by 
two or three good-sized houses. Something moved the 
Old Trapper to think he had better go up there and 
lcok the country over. It was the only place where he 
had not been. He was tired. He was hot. His gun was 
heavy. He was a long way from camp. Would he go? 
Finally, hunter-like, he balanced a stick, saying to him- 
self, “Whichever way it falls, I will go. It fell toward 
the mass of rocks. Even then he hesitated and hated to 
move, but finally, impelled by some unknown power, he 
started. 

He reached the base of the ledge. What was that? 
Why should the blood go through his veins as if 
he were only sixteen instead of sixty? He steadied him- 
self and stooped to look closer. There it was—the mam- 
moth track—and perfectly fresh, going up the hill, while 
close beside it was another track not quite, but almost, 
as large. The Old Trapper’s old soldier instinct asserted 
itself. There was no indecision, no tremor, no excite- 
ment visible. Varying his course to work against the 
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wind, slowly he ascended. Oh, how slowly! 
te time he gently pushed aside the brakes and stooped to 
lay one side with careful hand every stick, twig, or leaf 
that threatened to betray him. Step by step he neared the 


summit. Now he was half way, now almost there, but 
nothing came in sight, and the weight of disappointment 
began to settle over him, when suddenly, with a snort and 
a bound, two large patches of gray sprang up six rods 
before him, one to the right, and one to the left. The 
gun swung quickly to shoulder, and bang! the echo was 
turned back from rock to rock until it seemed as if a 
whole battery of artillery was in action. Again and again 
the vicious crack. Smoke was all around him. All was 
still save the echoes of the last report. Did he have him? 
Who could answer until, slowly from the ground some 
thirty rods away, there raised a massive pair of horns 
and slowly disappeared, pulled down by the mighty hand 
of death. The Old Trapper had captured his big buck. 
‘That night in camp the boys opened a bottle of wine and 
celebrated the skill and luck of their old comrade in royal 
bunter’s style. The deer weighed, when dressed and 
shipped home, 206 pounds. That came of having the 
right man in the right place at the right time. It was a 
fine piece of stalking, and the game was bagged after a 
fair and square combat between animal sagacity and 
human reason. 


Perhaps it was the wine or the elation of success that 
loosened the Old Trapper’s tongue that night, but at all 
events, before we turned in, he told us all about two other 
big bucks he shot one trip, and about one he didn’t get. 
The incidents concerning the latter were about as follows: 

‘“We were hunting on the Poplar River that fall, and it 
was a new country to all of us and some way or other we 
didn’t get the hang of it very good. There was too con- 
founded much driving and a chasing around running 
through the woods. Why, they had it figured out how 
they were going to drive deer to such and such a place 
because they couldn’t go nowhere else, and come to find 
out there was dozens of places along the route where a 
yoke of oxen could get through. I began to get pretty tired 
of running my legs off every day and one afternoon told 
the boys I guessed I’d look after my traps, so I started off 
up creek. Bimeby I come to a little ridge where the 
sun shone good and warm and thinks I to myself, ‘T’ll 
sit down here a minute and have a smoke.’ So I gets 
cut my pipe and fires her up. Now you fellows may 
laugh all you please, but the deer pays no attention to 
tobacco smoke, not half so much as they will to our 
camp-fires. Well, I sot there, having a pretty good time, 
when all of a sudden I see the bushes wiggling down in 
a little hollow to my right, and next thing out walks a 
nice big buck. He stood there rubbing his head in some 
bushes while I takes careful aim. Bang goes the old gun 
and down goes Mr. Buck and lays as quiet as a little 
lamb. Well, thinks I, ‘that’s a pretty good job after a 
week of no luck at all.” That‘s good enough for another 
smoke, so I puts down the old gun, fills up the old pipe 
again and fires her up. I had a double barrel gun, one 
barrel rifle and the other buckshot. I had fired the rifle 
and had put the gun down without reloading it. I felt 
pretty good just then and sat down and admired the big 
deer. I says to myself ‘I’ll go down and bleed and dress 
him and then I’ll go to camp and get the boys to come 
out and carry him in,’ as our camp was only half a mile 
away. I figured he’d weigh 190 pounds or thereabouts 
and allowed he was as handsome a deer as I ever see. 
I sot there several minutes and was just knocking the 
ashes out of my pipe when that buck commenced to 
wiggle and then to thrash around. I made a grab for 
my gun and by the time I got it to my shoulder the cuss 
was up and climbing through the brush as if nothing had 
ever happened to him. I let go the buckshot at him, but 
he was too far away. First I felt awful bad. Then I 
thinks, ‘what will the boys say?’ and I rather guessed [ 
wouldn’t tell them anything about it. Then I made up 
my mind that the old fellow couldn’t go very far, so I 
hurried back to the camp and got the old hound Sport 
we had with us and put him on the track. He ran about 
quarter of a mile or so and then stopped barking. We 
never found the deer, and though we thought some other 
hunter did we were not able to prove it. If it hadn’t 
been for the old pipe I’d have of had that deer killed and 
hung up a dozen times. Why I could have walked down 
and cut his throat or killed him with a club if necessary. 
You bet when I get a deer down now I get to him just 
as quick as I can, and I don’t mind wasting a cartridge 
cr two either to insure a good job.” 

The two bucks that he did get were both shot at the 
“Gorge.” One right in the “Gorge” and the other just a 
little outside. One weighed 175 pounds dressed and the 
cther 198. They were both very fine deer. 

Our party had done very poor shooting that fall, and 
though individually we had a goodly number of oppor- 
tunities, yet we had not bagged much game. The end of 
the hunt was near at hand, there being just two days left, 
sc we all vowed a mighty vow that we would kill some 
deer, but the Old Trapper was the only one whose skill 
counted for aught, and he had nearly given up when on 
his way to camp he got a long running shot and knocked 
a buck down in his tracks. He fell right on the bank 
of the Pembine, so we rigged up a raft, tied the deer on 
it and started the outfit adrift down stream. It went 
along pretty well except now and then it grounded on 





the rapids and shoal places, and when this occurred the 
Old Trapper waded in though the ice was forming and 
pulled it off. It was a hard job just the same and we 
were not anxious to repeat the experience. The next 
day we all went out again, but had no luck excepting the 
Old Trapper. He had been up the creek and around 
Beaver Lake getting in a line of traps he had out for 
otter and mink. He had secured the last one and fast- 
ened the whole bag full on his back and was on his way to 
camp. On reaching the “Gorge” he was tired out by his 
load and seated himself on a log with his back to a tree 
to rest and smoke. As he was sitting there up walked 
a big buck and passed about six rods away. A quick 
shot through the shoulders settled him in short order, 
though he staggered around a good deal knocking down 
a lot of small dead trees and covering the ground with 
blood. On holding a consultation at camp it was de- 
cided to get him out the same way as we did the other. 
so all that afternoon we worked to carry him to the 
Pembine, build another raft and float him down stream. 
As he was a heavier deer he grounded oftener, giving us 
much more trouble, but as the team was coming for us 
the next day we had to get him out. These two shots 
_— the Old Trapper the undisputed champion of that 
_ As our old comrade had done so well on this particular 
day in killing the big buck alone and in a fair and 
square hunt, and that too after he had openly declared 
his intention of going after him, we opened another bottle 
of wine and all drank to his health once more, aiter 
which we honored him still further by doing his share of 
the work in preparing for the next morning, by bringing 
up the water, getting in the wood, whittling the kindlings 
and getting the coffee, meat and potatoes in readiness 
for breakfast. Then one by one we sought our bunks 
to sleep and dream. Some to rest in the complete uncon- 
sciousness that fatigue and perfect health brings, and 
Some to toss and dream of what they would do if only 
they had a chance at such a deer, or perchance to lie awake 
tor a time, listening to the sounds of the night, and to 
wonder what was going on in that different and seem- 
ingly so far distant world where dwell the loved ones, 
and from which in the complete isolation of the wild 
woods one seems at times so widely separated. 


CaRoLus. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 


Destruction of Alaska Big Game. 


Bits introduced recently in Congress looking toward 
the repeal or modification of the Alaska game laws have 
naturally aroused much interest among big-game hunters, 
and have brought out many comments as to the different 
species of game found there, their abundance, and the 
rapidity with which they are being killed. 

It has generally been believed that in southeastern 
Alaska the small Sitka deer are enormously abundant, 
and that there is no danger whatever of their extermina- 
tion by hunting, since the natives kill them almost alto- 
gether by shooting from canoes on the water. 

Definite testimony on all matters connected with the 
preservation of Alaska big game is much to be desired, 
and we print herewith copies of two private letters re- 
cently received by a gentleman in this city which have 
a direct bearing on the subject: 


MADISON Grant, Eso.—Dear Sir: In answer to your 
request, I am writing to you a few details about the 
destruction of game in Alaska by the natives. 

It seems that all the Indians have an overwhelming 
desire to destroy animal life, no matter what the nature 
of the animal is, be it either fish, flesh, or fowl. 

Whenever we were camped near a salmon stream, and 
my men wanted some amusement, they would gaff quanti- 
ties of salmon and throw them upon the bank to die. 
When I remonstrated, they simply answered, “There are 
plenty more left.” 

While after mountain goats, I met a party of three 
adult and two young Indians who were packing up por- 
tions of the carcasses of sixteen goats that two of them 
had killed that morning. They had, however, killed 
more than sixteen, as I counted eighteen carcasses myself 
that I actually found. In one pile among some granite 
boulders I found three dead goats that were untouched 
with ~ exception of one hindquarter that had been 
cut off. ‘ 

The following day I found several more carcasses 
about a mile further on that had been killed some time be- 
fore, as they were much decomposed. These were killed 
in August or even July. 

While hunting on Admiralty Island I found the car- 
casses of several deer that had been killed and left un- 
touched, and it was always difficult to keep my men from 
shooting them whenever they saw them. 

One Indian was sent out to get one deer for some 
miners. In about two how came back with a deer 
slung over his shoulders, said he had five more, 
mostly fawns and does, upon the mountain side. These 
could not possibly be used, as the weather was very 
warm. 

_ Another Indian > eg a ee Cove wanted to 
oin party, and as a tion told me he had 
killed four caribou one morning. 
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The moose, too, share in this same wasteful slaughter, 

and it is a singular fact that the larger he is and the 
— his horns the more pleasure they find in destroying 
1im. 
_ Another thing I would like to speak of is the destruc- 
tion of caribou for the soldiers at such places as Fort 
Eagle and the posts along the Yukon. There the United 
States Government hires men to slaughter them by the 
hundred. One man I heard, and on very good authority, 
killed 129 animals in one day. Now, it seems that this 
slaughtering might be done away with, as plenty of food 
can be brought there by steamer by way of the Yukon 
River and the White Horse Railroad. 

As I told you, I am going back to Alaska this summer, 
and I will try to get the names of any people, Indians or 
whites, whom I find killing animals needlessly. 

GOUVERNEUR Morris PHELPs. 

Mapison Grant, Eso.—Dear Sir: It is astonishing how 
so many people think Alaska is overrun with deer. In 
the first place there are very few, if any, on the main- 
land, as the wolves kill them at once. Then on the islands 
they are comparatively scarce. I never saw more than 
six in one day’s hunt, and sometimes for a week I would 
not see one at all. About Wrangell Narrows there used 
to be great numbers. Now they have been largely killed 
off by the Indians for their hides, which are sold at 
twenty-five cents each. 

The deer seemed to congregate along the edge of the 
salt water in the thickest timber, and were killed by the 
thousand by the natives, who ran them down in the snow 
and cut their throats. 

One white man told me that he counted over four hun- 
dred carcasses in a short time—that is, a few hours. This 
has been stopped, as there is no longer any sale for the 
hides, but too late, as there are very few deer left. 

The deer about Juneau are a myth. Here, like all the 
rest of the mainland, there are no deer. In all the tramp- 
ing through the woods that I did I never even saw a deer 
track, 

As to the game law, it is absolutely useless, except that 
it prevents the exportation of any part of the animals 
killed. Most of the Alaskans, Indians or whites, do not 
even know the existence of a game law, and were very 
much astonished when I told them there was one. Any- 
way, I think they would have very little respect for it. 

GoUVERNEUR M. PHELPs. 








The statement made in Mr. Phelps’ letter do not at all 
agree with the observations on Indians made by other 
travelers in other parts of the continent. The Indians of 
the western plains and mountains did not commonly ki!l 
wantonly nor greatly waste food. 

While they were always willing to kill, so long as there 
was any profit in the killing, and while they might de- 
stroy a thousand pound elk for a $1 skin and often let 
the meat waste, it was not their practice to destroy game 
for mere pleasure. The whole practice of the older and 
the wiser men in the tribe was against such waste, and 
they constantly warned their people against it. They real- 
ized that they depended for food on the game, and usually 
they killed what they needed for present and future con- 
sumption but no more. 

On the other hand we have the testimony of more 
than one Alaska hunter that their natives did kill appar- 
ently for the mere pleasure of killing. If such an un- 
usual state of things exists in Alaska it may be attributed 
to the influence of, first, the Russian, and, later, the 
American inhabitants of the country. 





New Brunswick Guides’ Association. 


THE annual meeting of the New Brunswick Guides’ 
Association was held at Fredericton on Wednesday, 
March 2. The president, Mr. George E. Armstrong, of 
Perth, occupied the chair, and there was a large attend- 
ance of members, all important game districts of the 
Province, being represented. The president reported that 
the past season had been a very successful one for the 
guides; the number of non-resident sportsmen was 
25 per cent. greater than the previous year, and they had 
met with much better success. The guides had steady 
employment the greater part of the season, and many ot 
them already have engagements which will keep them 
busy a good part of next fall. In regard to the associa- 
tion he was glad to report that its membership was 
steadily increasing, and the chances were that before long 
every competent guide in the Province will be enrolled. 
The president was also pleased to report that during the 
season a moose had been killed in the Province with an 
antler spread of 67 inches, which, in his opinion, breaks 
all records for this continent outside of Alaska. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: Honorary President, L. B. Knight, Chief Game 
Commissioner; President, Arthur Pringle, Miramichi; 
Vice-President, W. Harry Allen, Little River; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Robert P. Allen, Fredericton; Executive Com- 
mittee—Sydney Thomas, G. E. Armstrong, Charles 
Cremin, and the president and vice-president. Committee 
on Membership—Adam Moore, T. H. Pringle, Fred H. 
Reid. 

The membership fee was reduced to two dollars, and 
the date of the annual meeting was changed to the third 
Wednesday in December. 

It was announced that arrangements had been made 
by a number of the guides to handle bear hunting and 
fishing parties during the months of May, June, and 
July, and that a number of engagements had already 
been made for these months by American sportsmen. 

Satisfaction was expressed with the game law as it 
stands at present, and all were of opinion that there 
should be no increase made in the non-resident license 
fee. 

The members seemed to be strongly of the opinion that 
the Government should adopt more stringent measures 
to prevent the slaughter of deer and moose in mid- 
winter by local pot-hunters, several flagrant cases having 
lately been brought to their notice. 

After an informal discussion on game matters in gen- 
eral, the meeting adjourned at midnight. 


All communications for Forest AND STREAM musi Le 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 


To his Guide.* 
Quite grateful for the bounty there, 
Provided by theit hostess fair, 
Her welcome at the everitide, 
And parting speed ere morning’s ride, 
Sportsman and guide left Maple View, 
In sight of Tobique’s waters blue. 
How oft recalled, the faithful team, 
The traveled way, the river’s gleam, 
The ford, the halt on further shore; 
The portage—twenty miles or more, 
By rock and flood, through woodland brake, 
O’er mountain range to Trouser’s Lake. 
Here virgin forests stately grew, 
The haunt of moose and caribou, 
And then at length in greenwood’s glade, 
Sportsman and guide their rude camp made; 
There happy hours—too quickly gone— 
Suggest the day a moose was won. 
That morn they looked the landscape o’er 
From wooded island’s bush-clad shore, 
*Neath cloudy skies, o’er waters dark, 
The while a quarry failed to mark. 
They thought perhaps their calls at dawn, 
(The life-like lows from birch bark horn), 
Might fall, within the forest near, 7 
Upon a moose’s listening ear, 
And the roused stag no longer shy, 
Boldly come forth with answering cry. 
“Hark! Do I hear the looked-for sound?” 
Exclaimed his guide, while turning round; 
“A moose I see! Look, yonder, there! 
Watch as I point and you'll see where!” 





“Already glorying in his prize, 
Measured his antlers with his eyes.” 


The sportsman glanced beyond the wood, 
On wat’ry point the quarry stood, 

Now still and like a statue there, 

A noble beast, superb and fair. 

“Tis not so large as some I’ve seen,” 
Whispered his guide; “ ’Twould do, I ween.” 
(As now along the lake they flew, 

In swiftly gliding birch canoe), 

“Take pains and point your rifle right, 
(Two hundred yards!) Adjust its sight, 
Steady your aim and feel at ease, 

Hold low! The trigger gently squeeze’” 
The watchful sportsman gave full heed, 
Leveled his piece, now drew a bead; 
And as the dark stag tossed its head, 
Swift to its life the missile sped; 

In vain it strove, a hummock near, 
With pawing hoof the knoll to clear; 
Then, rearing, threw its muzzle high; 
Next, with a crash, they saw it lie 

Just on the marge, where mosses green 
Formed bier—more gorgeous never seen! 
The shallop beached, they gained the strand 
And o’er the quarry hand in hand, 

By lakeside and the forest there, 

*Mid autumn foliage rich and rare, 

With heart elate now stooped to touch 
The game they coveted so much. 

The moose magnificent outspread, 

The long lithe limbs, the antlered head, 
And graceful form with coal black sheen, 
Made picture fair for sportsmen’s een. 


That day is past, but trophied shield 
Remembrance of the scene doth yield. 
Time hath not made the legend there 
On carven plate a jot less fair; 
E’en muzzle broad and pendant gland, 
With neck and mane appear as grand 
As when the monarch nobly bore 
His crownéd head on laky shore. 
Though larger horns may grace his wall, 
And ornament the sportsman’s hall, 
No antlered prizet he'll deem so good 
As that which fell beyond the wood. 
+ = a ” » - ‘ 
Glad greetings go with friendly lay 
To all who try the forest way! 
May mem’ry green good luck recall 
And trophies won adorn thy hall! 
Witiiam Denon Kine. 





*Alexander Ogilvy, Jr., South Tilley, Victoria County, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 


+The antlered prize was the sportsman’s first moose. 


Note.—The horns of the moose referred to gbove, spread 29 
inches, and the entire head is a very beautiful one. Two days after 
this moose hunt, which occurred Sept. 22, 1902, the sportsman, in 
company with his excellent guide, Alexander Ogilvy, Jr., of 
South Tilley, N. B., had the further good fortune to shoot a large 
caribou. A single shot was fired across a lake with a .45-70 
Winchester rifle (black powder shell), sighted for 300 yards. The 
bullet pierced the animal’s spinal column and brought it to 
earth. The antlers, which spread 27 inches, measure in length 
respectively 36 and 37 inches from hair to tip. W. D. K. 


Shooting from the Highway. 


From the Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn., March 6. 
_ Ole Johnson persists each year during the open hunt- 
ing season in “camping down” in the road which runs 
across the Lamprey preserves, near Forest Lake, and 
ean the game birds when and where he can get a 
shot. 

Mr. Lamprey finally brought a suit, asking the court 
for an injunction forbidding Johnson from his pot-hunt- 
ing, and to the complaint in the case Johnson de- 
murred, saying that he was on a public highway, and 
could not be doing any damage to Mr. Lamprey by 
his shooting, inasmuch as Mr. Lamprey did not own 
the. birds, which were wild. 

Judge Lewis to-day filed an order overruling the de 
murrer and granting leave to the defendant Johnson to 
file an answer. 

The case must be a novel one, for neither court nor 
council could find precedents applicable to the facts. 

Judge Lewis’ memoradum is, in effect, a piece of 
sporting literature, which will be read carefully by all 
the hunters in Minnesota and adjoining States, as it 
discusses, more especially the situation in popular, 
rather than in technical language. The judge says: 

“Plaintiff is the owner in fee of a large tract of land 
lying in one body, and containing more than 1,300 
acres, in the counties of Washington and Anoka, in this 
State. 

“There are many private lakes and waters upon this 
land, and also two large bodies of water of about 600 
acres in extent, which produce and furnish large quan- 
tities of wild rice and food for aquatic fowl. None of 
these waters are meandered, but all were actually sur- 
veyed, sold and patented as Government lands. Over 
certain of these grounds and waters many wild ducks 
and water-fowl regularly pass in their flight, and these 
locations furnish sportsmen with many opportunities 
and privileges of shooting during the open season. 

“Plaintiff acquired these premises as a game preserve, 
and for the purpose of possessing and enjoying the ad- 
vantages of pass-shooting, and to this use these prem- 
ises are especially adapted by nature; and to this end 
plaintiff has expended some $20.000 in the erection of 
suitable buildings and accommodations, and the only 
substantial value of the premises consists in the main- 
tenance and enjoyment of the pass-hunting privileges 
thereon. During certain seasons of the year, wild duck 
and water-fowl congregate in and upon these waters 
and make them their natural resting and feeding places, 
and in their flight back and forth over certain locations 
furnish opportunities to hunters of marksmanship called 
pass-shooting, the pleasures and benefits of which are 
generally considered of great value, in this case ad- 
mittedly greater than $50,000. . 

“A public wagon-way or road runs through the 
tract, which, though never dedicated or condemned 
for such use, has to some extent been appropriated by 
the public for travel, for many years, without objection 
on part of plaintiff, who is the owner of the fee in the 
adjoining lands. 

“The wild game before referred to, in their flight to 
and from the waters on these premises, frequently pass 
across the highway at certain points, and defendant, 
against the express wish of plaintiff, for a long time in 
the past during the open seasons has been in the habit 
of going upon the highway at this point and shooting 
at the ducks and fowl passing in their flight. This 
shooting frightens away from plaintiff's premises the 
ducks and water fowl thereon, and deprives plaintiff -of 
shooting privileges and interferes with the enjoyment 
of the premises. 

“Upon these admitted facts, is plaintiff entitled to re- 
lief against defendant by injunction? 

“The answer to this question involves two proposi- 
tions: 

“First—What are the rights of a person making use 
of a public highway for shooting privileges? 

“Second—What peculiar loss or injury does plaintiff 
suffer as a consequence of such use? 

“Plaintiff is the owner of the land intersected by this 
roadway, which has become a public highway by use, 
and not by virtue of any statutory proceedings. Plain- 
tiff is the absolute owner of the soil therein, subject 
only to the right of passage in the public and the in- 
cidental right to fit it for such use. 

“Subject to this easement, plaintiff can enjoy and ex- 
ercise all the usual rights and remedies of the owner 
of a freehold. As Justice Foster well says in 10 Burr.. 
122: 

“*The owner of the soil has the right to all above 
and under the ground, except only the right of passage 
by the king and his people.’ 

“This principle excludes defendant from any use of 
the road at this point, except for the purpose of pas- 
sage and the rights incidental thereto. 

“The admitted facts in this case clearly show that 
defendant does not use this highway principally for 
passage, but does use it primarily for a shooting ground. 

“This is not the case of a boy or man who takes his 
gun and walks into the country for recreation and oc- 
casionally gets a shot at game while walking along the 
highway. On the contrary, defendant, during the open 
season of every year, willfully and regularly goes upon 
certain portions of the highway wholly within the 
limits of plaintiff's preserve, and with full knowledge 
of the large investment made therein by plaintiff, and 
of all the surrounding conditions, and of the conse- 
quences of his action, defendant insists upon the right 
to use the higway at that point as a shooting ground, 
and persistently shoots at all game birds passing over 
the road in their flight to and from the waters upon 
plaintiff's land, and by this conduct frightens and drives 
away from plaintiff's land and waters the wildfowl, and 
thus destroys the pass-shooting thereon, and the vaiue 
of the grounds for pass-shooting privileges. 

“It needs no more than a statement of these facts 
to convince even the layman that defendant, in per- 
sisting in such conduct, contrary to the express wish of 
plaintiff, is making use of the highway at this particular 
point on plaintiff's land primarily for a shooting ground, 
and not for the purpose of travel. Such use is not con- 
ferred upon the public by the mere easement to use the 
road for public travel. 
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“But such wrongful use does not entitle plaintiff to 
pursue the remedy of injunction, except upon a show- 
ing of some special or peculiar injury to plaintiff. And 
the question follows: What special injury does plain- 
iff suffer by reason of defendant’s conduct in this 
respect? 

“It is admitted that plaintiff has invested large sums 
of money in these premises and that their chief value 
consists in the shooting privileges thus afforded. It 
is also conceded that by reason of the natural advan- 
tages and conditions existing on this land, ducks and 
wildfowl congregate there in great numbers during 
the open season, and when unmolested they make these 
waters their natural resting and feeding places, and in 
their flight from place to place upon these premises they 
furnish peculiar opportunites to the hunter for shoot- 
ing, and it is also admitted that the advantages and 
benefits thus afforded of pass-shooting on these par- 
ticular premises are of the value of $50,000 to the plain- 
tiff. It is also admitted that the shooting by defendant 
on the adjoining highway frightens away these wild- 
fowl, to the serious damage and injury of the pass- 
shooting privileges thereon. 

“But defendant contends, and it is unquestionably 
the law, that no person has any right of property in 
wild game, even upon his own premises, until he has 
reduced it to actual possession by killing or taking; 
and defendant urges that plaintiff cannot be damaged 
in respect to the wildfowl on these premises because 
plaintiff has no property interest in these birds, and, 
further, because the defendant being in the highway 
has committed no trespass on plaintiff’s lands. 

“While the principles of law stated are undoubtedly 
correct, they have no application under the facts in 
this case. 

“These premises are chiefly valuable not for the 
game the:ecn, but for the shooting privileges. They 
afford unusual opportunities for the enjoyment of the 
sport called pass-shooting. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that wild ducks are peculiar in this, that 
in their fight from one feeding ground to another, as 
well as in their migratory flights, they quite uniformly 
fly or pass over certain places and pursue certain lines 
day after day and season after season, and such wlaces, 
when well defined and. established, are termed by 
hunters ‘duck-passes,’ and it is not uncommon for 
persons to pay large prices for land that has no other 
value than the opportunity it affords for the enjoyment 
of so-called pass-shooting. By reason of the natural 
conditions and products of plaintiff's premises, wild- 
fowl of this description gather there in great numbers 
and when unmolested and not disturbed by defendant 
fly within easy range over certain passes on plaintiff's 
premises, and so furnish unusual opportunities for the 
indulgence of shooting privileges; and the enjoyment 
of this privilege is not necessarily dependent upon the 
ability of the hunter to reduce the game to possession. 
These duck-passes furnish shooting privileges not found 
elsewhere. These privileges are dependent upon the 
waters and feeding grounds and upon the conditions 
peculiar to these particular premises and surroundings, 
and in this sense are natural to the land and constitute 
a valuable property right that runs with the fee, and 
defendant has no more right to go upon the adjoining 
highway and persistently shoot and deliberately injure 
and destroy this privilege of plaintiff than he would 
lave to maintain thereon some unheard-of device that 
would accomplish the same purpose. In either case, 
he infringes upon a valuable right incident to plaintiff's 
enjoyment of the fee in his land, and for this reason 
should be enjoined.” 


In North Carolina. 


Raveicu, N. C., March 4—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The writer has referred to the fact that the Audubon 
law has been excellently enforced in most of the post 
counties in North Carolina, particularly in Currituck and 
Dare, where the duck shooting is of the greatest im- 
portance. In Dare county the killing of ducks at night 
by fire lighting has been completely stopped, but daring 
and dangerous residents of Carteret county have con- 
tinued to conduct this illegal shooting of wildfowl, 
threatening to kill persons who interfered with them. 
The game wardens first appointed there failed to do their 
duty, but a new one has been put in authority who has 
lost no time in making arrests. Using a very swift 
naphtha launch, he ran down and captured two fire- 
lighters in Core Sound, having caught them in the act. 
These men are now in jail at Beaufort, and will be tried. 
The local officials there failed to enforce the law. Not 
many persons were engaged in fire-lighting, and several 
cf them were known. It is expected that these arrests 
will stop the business. The men will be probably both 
imprisoned and fined. 

The game warden for this (Wake) county has been 
doing considerable special duty in other counties during 
the past sixty days, having been in fifteen or twenty, and 
inspecting shipments from various junction points on the 
railways in search of contraband game. Secretary Pear- 
son, of the State Audubon Society, got wind of the fact 
that some northern sportsmen in the counties of Rich- 
mond and Montgomery were adopting a new trick in get- 
ting partridges out of the State—that is, using the mails. 
Warden Upchurch has returned from a trip in both those 
counties and finds that in Richmond county fifty-nine 
licenses have been issued this season to northern sports- 
men, and that two or three of the latter have been ship- 
ping partridges north by mail, placing the birds, two or 
three, in empty shell boxes. The sportsmen have now 
gone home. The whole matter has been laid before the 
United States Commissioner here, who will co-operate 
with the State authorities in enforcing the law. 

Mention has been made of the fact that Game Warden 
Weatherly, of Guilford county, uses a very fine setter 





dog to aid him in spotting partridges shi under dis- 
guise as all sorts of things, the warden the dog visit- 
ing the trains at Greensboro, and the dog nosing out the 
birds no matter whether concealed in of butter 
cr what not. But now comes a gentleman who says that 
the dog is all a bluff—that Warden Weatherly has had 
the tip as to the contents of the packages, and that he 


bimply takes the dog along. The dog is right there, how- 
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ever, and is as much interested in the business as his 
master, no matter whether the latter has had the tip as 
to the birds or not. At Tarboro the young lady who is 
in charge of the local express office has certainly used a 
dog for two seasons to find birds. She was a pioneer 
in this business, since Warden Weatherly only began 
this winter. At Tarboro there is a very strong club of 
sportsmen, which really controls the whole county. In 
that county no birds are sold, the sportsmen forbidding 
this. In other words they go out and shoot, and anyone 
who gets license, coming from another State, is given 
liberty to shoot, but birds must not be shipped out, nor 
must they be sold. A bird seller is simply barred. This 
brings up the fact that there are a great many sportsmen 
in this State who would be glad to see the Audubon law 
so amended as to prohibit the selling of partridges. This 
selling certainly promotes pot-hunting, and the writer 
has heard of men in the vicinity of Raleigh whose only 
purpose is to kill the greatest number of birds, no mat- 
ter whether they shoot them on the ground or not, and 
who will destroy the last bird in a covey. One restaura- 
teur here has sold more than 8,000 partridges this season, 
these being bought from professional hunters or from 
farmers who make quite a business of hunting during the 
game season. The farmers are becoming exceptionally 
fine shots, and it requires crack sportsmen to keep up 
with them. There are plenty of farmers in this county 
who think nothing of killing forty to fifty birds a day, 
bring them in here and selling them for 12% cents 
apiece, that being the standard price this season. 


“It Just Happened So.” 


SEVERAL years ago while at Stilwell, Indian Territory, 
in the interests of the United States Biological Survey, 
a man called at the hotel and offered to guide me to a 
cave where I would be able to collect some bats. Half 
an hour later we were on the way. The trail led through 
a broken country covered with heavy oak timber. Wish- 
ing to secure a few flying squirrels, I hammered on the 
trunk of every hollow tree that we passed, hoping to scare 
one or more of the rodents out. 

Finally one launched into the air, but before I could 
shoot, it glided to another tree, and, running up the bark, 
entered a hole. All our efforts to force it from its hiding 
place failed, so my companion suggested that he shoot a 
ball from his Winchester .44 into the tree a few inches 
beneath the cavity, to which I consented. Still the squir- 
rel obstinately refused to appear; so I climbed the tree, 
and, on putting my hand into the cavity, pulled out the 
warm body of a full-grown gray squirrel. The rifle ball 
had pierced the thin shell of bark and wood, and entered 
the animal back of the shoulder. On turning my hand 
and reaching upward, I touched the flying squirrel, which 
darted past my fingers and out of the hole, only to meet its 
death a few seconds later by a charge of fine shot. 

Again, while collecting specimens at the foot of Mt. 
Otis, in the Bear Paw Mountains of Montana, I set a 
steel trap for a ground squirrel, and as they are small 
animals, I simply drove the staple to the trap into the 
hard ground. Further on I set another trap in a well- 
worn cattle trail; this I fastened securely, intending it for 
foxes. That night a skunk, while prowling about, got 
caught in trap No. 1, pulled up the staple, and, following 
the path, trailed the chain across the pan of trap No. 2, 
which sprang it, and the following morning I found the 
skunk a captive in two traps, set fully half a mile apart. 

J. Atpen Lorna. 

Oweco, NY. 


New Mountain Goats. 


It has long been recognized by hunters that in the 
white goats there is a great variation in size. Many 
adults are killed which are very small, and on the other 
hand, now and then one may come across a perfect mon- 
ster, which seems two or three times as large as the ordi- 
nary ones. This difference has recently been recognized 
by Dr. J. A. Allen, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, who separates the forms of white goat into three 
geographical races; one from the Cascade Mountains; a 
much larger form, with a longer and narrower skull, 
irom British Columbia; and a much smaller form of the 
same type of skull as the last from Montana and Idaho. 
In all the forms, the coat is white, and the animals look 
substantially alike, so that the distinctive characters must 
rest on size and the form of skull, for the present. 

These forms are distinguished as follows: 

Size medium, skull broad: Oreamnos montanus mon- 
ianus (Ord.). 

Size large, skull narrow: O. montanus columbianus; 
new sub-species. 

Size small, skull narrow: O. montanus missoule; new 
sub-species. 

The material on which the two sub-pieces are based 
consists of nineteen speciments; three from the Cascades, 
seven from British Columbia, eight from Montana, and 
one from Idaho. 


Lost Island Shooters. 


MarRSHALLTowN, Ia., March 10.—Messrs. D. W. Norris, 
Jr., and Dr. Kibbey, members of the Lost Island Duck 
Shooting Club, left here to-day for the shooting lodge at 
Lost Island Lake, near Ruthven, to prepare for the other 
members of the club who will follow later, when the 
flight of the deep-water ducks begins. Among those who 
are practically certain to spend a few days at the shack 
are H. P. Densel, C. P. Cook, Charles Hull, L. C. Abbott, 
and possibly a few other Marshalltown members and Wm. 
Allington, of Webster City, Ia. 

The Marshalltown shack at Lost Island has long been 
a fixture. From a small beginning, it has grown into a 
comfortable shooting box, capable of accommodating a 
dozen shooters comfortably. A sleeping box is being 
added this spring, fitted with bunks and wash-stands. 

Lost Island is a famous ducking place, and usually 
affords sport, if any lake in northern Iowa does so. 
The Marshalltown sportsmen rarely return empty-handed 
from Ruthven. Their system is an excellent one. Their 
-outing lasts there a fortnight or longer, and during this 
time there is certain to offer two or three days of rapid 
shooting. Last year’s bag was satisfactory to the shooters 
who stayed it out, and the water this year promises good 
sport, Moscrip, 
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Good Old Black Powder. 


THE following interesting communication was recently 
received by the E. I. DuPont Company: 

PotspaAM, N. Y., Feb. 24.—DuPont Powder Company: 
Dear Sirs—I have in my possession some DuPont powder 
that was bought about fifty years ago by my uncle and 
grandfather. They owned two rifles and did lots of shoot- 
ing, so they bought a considerable quantity of powder 
and stored it in a large stone heap on my father’s farm 
at a safe distance from the building. Uncle took to fever 
and died; grandfather never shot much more and died 
not long after; my father was no gunner, so the powder, 
cr portion of it, was left until about fifteen years ago 1 
went and dug it out. There was a large flat stone over 
the box, and about two dozen %4-pound cans—round cans, 
I think, with an Indian’s picture on each one. They were 
badly rusted. I picked the rusted can from around the 
caked powder, broke it up and sifted out the dust, leaving 
the powder looking quite natural, but for some red grains 
that showed the rust. I saved four pounds. I never 
tried it till last fall I loaded .38-72 shells with it, and 
some with some DuPont bought recently. The old pow- 
der shot fully as strong as the new. 


Yours truly, W. A. Crark. 





A Coon Hunt in which the Coon was the 
Hunter. 


At a certain Adirondack cottage last season something 
disturbed things frequently. A jar of butter set under the 
house to keep cool, was broken into; a tub of beef in 
process of corning was robbed; a jar of suet on the back 
piazza was tipped over, broken, and some of the fat 
eaten; and many other depredations of like character 
committed. Several times the robber had been seen in 
the evening by ladies of the family, and to them he looked 
so big that the male contingent determined to watch for 
the thief and stop his thieving. Opportunity came one 
moonlit night. 

Seen through a window and stretched over a pail in the 
shadow, the animal looked big as a half bushel. But he 
could not be shot just there, and so the broken jar of suet 
was placed in the moonlight in range of an open window, 
and gun in hand, the avenger waited. He did not have to 
wait long. Quietly and with great dignity, as though en- 
tirely within his rights, Mr. Coon came out of the woods 
again—right along the path to the house—and stopped to 
—— himself with the suet, so easily found in its new 
place. 


Accounts were squared when the shotgun spoke. 
JUVENAL, 


A New Lake. 


A REMARKABLE phenomenon is reported from the Rus- 
sian rural commune of Schava, in the Government of 
Tzareff Koksaka. Inexplicable sounds were heard for 
several days issuing from the earth. The sounds varied 
from something like the booming of cannon to the 
screeching of steam whistles, and seemed to come from a 
forest skirting the commune. In this forest, where the 
terrified peasantry gathered in expectation of some 
calamity, the earth was seen to heave incessantly. 
Gradually huge cracks appeared, water was seen, at last 
the earth seemed gradually to sink, water rose, and there 
appeared a new lake of considerable extent, which is now 
being examined by geologists.—St. James’s Gazette. 


Legislation at Albany. 


AvtsBany, March 12.—The following bills amending the fish, 
forest and game laws have been introduced in the Legislature: 

Senator Stevens’ (Int. No. 982), amending Section 176 so as to 
provide that special protectors may, when they hold the Com- 
mission’s certificate that they are regularly employed by a board 
of supervisors or an incorporated society for the protection of 
fish and game, have the same power and right of search without 
a warrant as regular protectors. 

Assemblyman Bedell’s (Int. No. 951), amending Section 75 so 
as to allow the use of scoop nets in Wallkill Creek or River in the 
town of Wallkill, Orange county. 

Assemblyman F. C. Wood's (Int. No. 950), amending Section 
172 so as to increase the annual compensation of protectors to 
$600, with $600 for expenses. ‘ 

oe Goodsell’s, amending Section 75. (Same as Bedell bill, 
above. 

The Senate has passed the following bills: 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (370—623), amending Section 101, so as to 
provide that deer shall only be taken between one-half hour before 
sunrise and one-half hour after sunset on the first two Wednes- 
days and the first two Fridays after the first Tuesday of November, 
and that possession between Aug. 31 and the first Wednesday 
after the first Tuesday in November, and between the second 
Friday after the first Tuesday and the 20th of November, shall be 
conclusive evidence of a violation of this section, unles it appear 
that the same was lawfully killed within the State, or was kitted 
without the State. 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (438—477) amending Section 158 relative 
to renewals of leases of oyster lands. 

(The last two bills are now in the Governor’s hands.) 

The Assembly has passed the following bills: 

Assemblyman Coutant’s (390—1011), amending Section 27b so as 
to provide that the close season for grouse, woodcock and quail in 
Orange and Ulster counties shall be from Dec. 16 to Oct. 15, both 
inclusive. ; 

Assemblyman G. H. Whitney’s (791—876), amending Section 87, 
subdivision 9, providing that perch shall not be taken in Saratoga 
county from Feb. 1 to May 1, both inclusive. _ : 

Assemblyman Hanford’s, amending Section 59 so as to provide 
that bullheads, catfish, eels, perch and sunfish, and excepting the 
menths of March and April, pickerel, may be taken through the 
ice with hook and line and tip-ups in Cayuta Creek and tribu- 
teries and the Susquehanna River and tributaries, Tioga county 

The Senate has <dvanced to third reading Senator Elon R. 
Brown’s bill (472—635), amending Section 2 relative to prescribing 
a method for acquiring land and water for State fish hatchery 
purposes. : . : 

The Assembly has advanced to third reading the following bills: 

Assemblyman Chanler’s (870—1080), amending Section 86 so as 
to allow the taking of suckers through the ice in Crumelbow 
Creek, Dutchess county. _ a s - 

Assemblyman Cowan’s (518—579), amending Section 31 so as to 
provide that there shall be no open season for Mongolian ring- 
necked or English pheasants, except in Suffolk county, prior to 

910, 


Assemblyman Matthews’ (687—807), amending Section 44 so as 
to provide that the close season for lake trout shall be from 
Oct. 1 to April 165. - : 

‘Assemblyman Patton’s (611—1063), amending Section 20 so as 
to provide that wild duck shall not be taken in Erie and Niagara 
counties from April 1 to Oct. 15, both inclusive. : 

The Senate committee has reported the following bills: 

Assemblyman J. T. Smith’s (293-518), providing that there shall 
be no open season for deer in Dutchess and Columbia counties 
before Sept. 1, 1908. ees : : 

Senator Townsend’s (15—15), adding a new section, to be known 
as Section 10a, nas poeeenrnne to procure licenses before 
bei mitted to hunt deer. < . 
“Committee's bill (Senate), relative to the boundaries of the 
Adirondack Park. = ee ee 
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Fly-Fishing Near New York. 


Firty years ago sport of any description had small 
place in the thoughts and lives of the American people; 
in fact, the word was seldom used except to express 
something “fast,” and not to be encouraged. Now we 
ar ng a nation of sportsmen and sportswomen, 
and are all alive to outdoor amusements and recreations. 
The benefit resulting from this change in public sentiment 
is perhaps more marked in the women than in the men, 
as very possibly it was more needed. No one of mature 
years can fail to have marked the increased stature and 
healthfulness of our women. The ideal heroine nowa- 
s far removed from the wasp-waisted, die-away crea- 
ire of the early portion of the last century. The girl 
f the twentieth century is a fine upstanding woman, with 
a flat back, large frame, and the limbs of a Juno. This 















article, however, has to do not with angels but with 
sport. The taste for this once acquired becomes inherent 
in the blood, and must be gratified or serious loss to 
health and happiness will result. We have much to be 
that 1 for in this country, but it behooves us to look 
to the future, as well as to enjoy the present. We must 


be provident or the outlook for the “coming race” will 
be poor indeed. 


Since the time of Walton, great numbers of the best 
and wisest men have evinced a love of fly-fishing amount- 
ing to a passion, and the increase in the votaries of the 
sport in recent years has been in the nature of a geometri- 
cal progression. There are one hundred fly-fishers now 
where one was found fifty years ago. When the breath 
of spring is in the air a kind of heimweh or homesickness 
seizes them; they must be off, if only for a few hours, 


tc the fresh, clean, chilly country, where as yet not a leaf 
is to be seen upon the trees. The real season for sport 
comes a little later, but this first rush into troutland is a 
fine thing after a long cold winter like the one we have 
t experienced. It starts the blood in all one’s veins, 
nakes up the liver, and is an antidote against spring 
fever. Only a minority of the great army of anglers can 
hie away to the lakes of Maine or the salmon rivers of 
the Dominion; the preserves of Long Island and the 
10untain streams of New York must receive the great 
jority. The demand upon these waters has thus be- 
come very great, and they would long ere this have 
proved inadequate if the genius of modern fishculture had 
not stepped in to fill the breach. 

We have good spring trout fishing within a short dis- 
tance of New York city, but the facilities for sport, and 
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the size and number of fish can be largely increased if all 
the natural advantages of the country are fully developed. 
We may even have a season for fly-fishing in the autumn, 
such as we hear of as being enjoyed elsewhere. There 


are many good streams in the East, but for the purposes 
of this article, we will confine our attention to a few near- 
by waters, and perhaps make one or two suggestions in 
regard to them. They are easily reached by two lines of 
rail, and the region through which they flow is visited 
annually by thousands of health and pleasure seekers. 
We refer to five well known historic streams, having al- 
most a common source, but flowing on widely diverging 
courses, three being tributary to the Delaware and two to 
the Hudson River. These are the Esopus and Big In- 
li the Neversink, Willowemock, and Beaverkill. The 
two are practically one, the Esopus being formed by 
he junction of the Big Indian with a small brook called 
Birch Creek, a short distance from Big Indian station. 
‘The big Indian has its source away up in the mountain of 
the same name, the highest peak in the Catskills, and within 
a few yards is a small trickle of ice cold water which is 
the beginning of the West Branch of the Neversink. The 
East Branch rises a little east and south, and the Wil- 
lowemock north and west, as we remember the points of 
the compass, and the sources of the Beaverkill are not 

ar away. All these are ideal trout streams, and will well 
repay the lover of nature as well as the angler. All are 
clear, cold, and pure, the water of the Neversink being as 
limpid as air, the smallest object can be seen distinctly 
at a depth of many feet. 

Ten or twelve years ago the native brook trout— 
Salvelinus fontinalis—was master of all the brooks in this 
section, as they met all the requirements of its somewhat 
fastidious fancy, but now—chiefly owing to the wisdom 
and liberality of the State of New York—we have several 
varieties, all beautiful and sport-giving fish. Even at an 
earlier date (i. e, more than ten years since), the rain- 
bow trout of the West (Salmo trideus) had féund a 
congenial home in the Esopus and thriven amazingly, 
thus affording good fly-fishing where formerly there was 
little or none. I am referring now to the lower part 





of the river. It is claimed by some fishculturists that the . 


rainbow trout can live and grow in water of too high a 
temperature for many other members of the salmon 
family. The brown trout (Salmo fario) has usurped 
first place in the Big Indian. This is the common 
European species, the trout of the British Isles. It is 
hardy and prolific, and within the last three years has 
greatly increased in the lower Esopus. The rainbow is 
still most abundant in this portion of the river, at least 
until the second falls is reached. Below these the black 
bass has, I am informed, taken possession. The Beaver- 
kill holds brook, brown, and rainbow trout, but only 
p few fry of the last named have been released in it. The 


same may be said of the Neversink, and the stock of the 
Willowemock consists, or consisted very recently, almost 
entirely of native brook trout above Livingstone Manor. 
Clubs and individuals have released many fry and year- 
lings in these waters, and the Ontario and Western Rail- 
road has carried millions of fry, besides giving transpor- 
tation to parties engaged in carrying young trout from 
the State hatcheries. 

Modern fishculture can satisfy all demands made upon 
it by fair fishing, and the development of the brown trout, 
principally from fry, has been very remarkable. A few 
years ago a pound trout was considered to be quite a 
large fish, and in an experience of many years the 
largest native trout we took from any of these streams 
was 16 inches in length and less than two pounds in 
weight. Since the introduction of the brown trout, two 
te three pounds is not uncommon, and many much 
larger fish have been taken. All pure tributaries of the 
Delaware and Hudson should swarm with trout. Brooks 
that have been barren for years may be made productive. 
The lower portions of the Beaverkill and Neversink are 
noble and beautiful rivers, and should afford more sport 
than they do now. We believe that the rainbow trout 
would do well there, and possibly the European grayling. 
Our own Michigan grayling seems to be a delicate fish, 
and is reported to be almost extinct. The foreign fish of 
this species must be hardier, as it flourishes in England 
znd on the Continent in streams inhabited by large trout 
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THE FALLS OF THE ESOPUS. 


and even pike. It is said to seek the lower portions of 
trout streams, and the same is reported of the rainbow 
trout. The latter has certainly done this in the Esopus, 
as it is found where there is plenty of water for a 30- 
pound salmon, and where the temperature rises high in 
summer. Both these fish are spring spawners (although 
the rainbow seems to be somewhat irregular as to time), 
and if they flourished together delightful sport could be 
enjoyed in the autumn, when weather conditions would 
be most favorable. 

July and August were formerly good months for fly- 
fishing in the streams we have mentioned, as they flow 
2t considerable altitudes, but until the season of 1903 
cur mountain summers, though very pleasant, have been 
warmer than of yore. Climatic changes are going on all 
over the country, the rainfall is less evenly distributed, 
and the streams get lower and warmer. The last season 
was all that we could desire in the matter of rainfall 
after the first of June, but we have had a number of 
very serious droughts in recent years. In fact, we have 
been experiencing some of the inconveniences felt in the 
United Kingdom from modern drainage, forest destruc- 
tion, and the like. Thirty or forty years ago much of this 
region was a sea of hemlock, more snow fell and it re- 
mained longer, having more protection from the sun. 
Now deciduous trees have replaced the evergreen forest, 
and the appearance of the country is greatly changed. 
It must have looked a wild and savage region one hun- 
cred years ago. 

The fishing has had many ups and downs. In the days 
oi the first settlers the trout were only too abundant, 
but we believe that sport is better now than it was thirty 
years since. Tanneries were located on nearly all trout 
waters, and log driving and lumbering were constantly 
going on. There were but few trout below the tanneries, 
and though they fairly swarmed in the small brooks they 
were trifling in size and could have afforded but little 
sport. We have had sufficient experience of this kind 
of fishing, and have a poor opinion of it. 

We wish that all Eastern anglers could have +." 
fishing for the rainbow trout, as there appears to a 
slight prejudice against this fish, We know of no bet- 


ter game fish, It leaps again and again when hooked, - 


and rushes madly down stream. Lying usually in heavy, 
swift water, it takes every advantage of the situation, 
and requires all the angler’s skill to land. Mr. Fred 
Mather had a high opinion of the rainbow for sport, and 
also as a table fish, and Herr Jaffé, the well-known Ger- 
man fishculturist, has expressed himself strongly in its 
favor. It has been established in some of the rivers of 
New Zealand, where it reaches a weight of six pounds, 
and the fishermen in that country are enthusiastic in its 
favor. We think it resembles the Atlantic salmon more 
closely than any other trout. The head is small, body 
round.and plump and very silvery when in good condi- 
tion, as it almost always is. We never saw any traces 
of spawning in the month of May except in fish of 15 
inches and over. A few of the large fish were thin and 
the vent a trifle pronounced, but the great majority were 
in good shape. We have taken them in August as hard 
and solid as blocks of marble. With this fish and the 
European grayling in the lower portions of our trout 
streams and native and brown trout in the upper and 
middle reaches, sport would be vastly increased. 

On first consideration some objections will appear to a 
fly-fishing season in the autumn months, but these will be 
found to be more sentimental than real. The brown and 
brook trout will be working up into the small brooks and 
on to the spawning beds, and the few taken would be 
promptly returned. They could not be exposed, and but 
tew persons would care to retain them for food, as, being 
out of condition, they would soon after death become 
slimy and unpleasant objects. The rainbows and the 
grayling would be in the highest possible condition and 
afford the very best of sport. The season in Colorado 
runs to October 31, and there are many brown trout and 
some brook trout in that State now. In Oregon it is said 
that the big rainbow trout do not come up from the sea 
until the month of July. 

Grayling were introduced into the Scottish Tweed and 
Clyde from England years ago, and have become 
abundant in those rivers. We should consider all pro- 
posals or suggestions bearing upon an increased supply 
of game fish, and there are miles of the Beaverkill and 
Neversink that might be greatly improved. The European 
grayling and the trout do well together, or in the same 
river, and there is no good reason why our season for fly- 
fishing should be so short. With scientific fishculture 
and good management there is no need to fear that our 
streams will be depleted by any amount of fair fishing. 
Dry summers, ice jams, and great floods in winter and 
fall are the dangerous features in the situation. All good 
members of the brotherhood of anglers who love to be 
quiet and to go a-fishing, do all that they can to increase 
the stock of game fish in our streams and lakes—par- 
ticularly those species which will rise to the artificial fly. 
There are many other streams besides those mentioned 
which are easily accessible from New York city, and we 
know of no pleasanter way of spending the summer 
vacation than rambling from one to another, casting one’s 
flies as the spirit moveth. It is easy to travel cheaply all 
over the region we have referred to. You can go in by 
way of the Ulster and Delaware and return by the 
Ontario and Western Railroad. If not in a great hurry, 
one can travel by the mail hacks which run from Big 
Indian to Claryville, and thence to Liberty. In fact, these 
mail hacks will be found making their daily pilgrimages 
in every valley, and up and down nearly all these rivers. 
Claryville is on the Neversink, at the junction of the 
East and West Branches; over the next divide is the 
Willowemock, and in the valley beyond flows the beauti- 
ful Beaverkill, which many people consider one of the 
most perfect trout rivers in this country. A large portion 
of the water is posted, but by staying at various farm- 
houses and summer resorts, enough fishing can be had to 
satisfy a reasonable person. In the early season good 
sport is had in the lower reaches in free water. In July 
and August the angler must seek cooler water far up 
the stream. Good luck. THEODORE GORDON. 


The Rod in Picture. 


PERHAPS many of the readers of Forest AND STREAM 
have seen a painting by a German artist depicting a 
studio, a full-length portrait, boots and all, of Bismarck, 
on the easel, the artist with palette and brush in hand 
standing by, and squatted in front of the painting study- 
ing the boots with a look of grave perplexity is the 
village cobbler, who has just returned the mended boots 
oi the artist, which he holds in his hand. 

There is something about those boots in the painting 
that no doubt interest and apparently surprise the cobbler. 
He has seen and mended many pairs of footwear during 
his long lifetime, but never, evidently, had he seen a pair 
of boots just like the ones in the painting. And the artist, 
because of the demeanor of the cobbler, shows both inter- 


est and irritation—interest to know why the boots so 


exclusively interest the man, and irritation because the 
cobbler can see nothing but the boots in the painting. 
Now, it is fair to presume if that artist was a wise man, 


_and not pig-headed and conceited, that he found out 


about those boots, and received and followed some advice 
that he was wise enough to follow, so that when the 
cobbler again saw that painting exposed in public he paid 
no further attention to the boots, because they were now, 
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like any other boots, right, and so he spent his time 
admiring and adoring the features of the great Bismarck. 

Now as to rods... How often do you see depicted in the 
illustrated journals ‘a picture of a trout stream. Every- 
thing is right about the stream—no blackened timber, no 
right-angled log-jams, raw or otherwise; no shingle, no. 
sound of shod canoe-poles coming round the bend, no 
hemlocks or smoky, silent Indian in evidence; and no 
red gods except may be that the angler has been throw- 
ing a red-ibis. So, as far as the stream goes, peace 
and harmony prevail. The angler is correct. from the 
wader immersed to his hips to the felt hat well hooked 
with convenient flies. : 

But the rod! Oh, ye gods and little fishes! The rod 


is correctly drawn, because, no doubt, the artist had one . 


in front of him in his studio. But the bend! And the 
handling! From under the shelving rock where a tug- 
ging, rebellious, and obstinate trout is having it out with 
the lure, the leader comes. The strain on the fragile 
rod must be-terrific, for, if one’s eye does not deceive, 
it is but a 3%-ounce rod. Is the angler giving the trout 
the butt? No, my readers! With his right hand grasp- 
ing the rod butt close above the reel, he grasps the butt 
joint well up near the lower ferrule of the second joint 
with his left hand! 

You put the picture out of sight and mind and turn 
over to the next illustration. It is positively painful. You 
can’t stand it. Something is going to give or break or 
snap while you are even looking on, and, fearful lest you 
may hear the profanity, you turn your head away. 

A. B. Frost don’t make breaks of this kind. It is safe 
to say that he fishes, and shoots as well, and he knows, 
and puts flesh and blood and action into his pictures. 
Looking at one of his illustrations is like looking at 
a perfectly dressed woman. The tout ensemble is so per- 
fect that five minutes afterward you could not minutely 
describe any one part of her apparel. So with Frost’s 
pictures. You give one look, and mentally transfer your- 
self into the person of the gunner or fisherman, and are 
doing it all over again. And when a man makes you do 
that, it’s art, that’s what it is. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Fly-Fishing—Wet and Dry. 
BY DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL, 


Wuie fly-fishing, wet or dry, is unquestionably the 
lighest branch of angling, and far preferable to bait- 
fishing for trout, it does not follow that fishing with the 
dry, or floating fly, is a superior art to fishing with the 
wet, or sunken, fly, as claimed by some of the dry fly- 
fishers of England. 

Judging from recent communications on the subject in 
the English sportsmen’s journals, the ultra dry fly en- 
thusiasts have arrogated to themselves the distinction of 
practicing the most artistic and sportsmanlike method of 
angling, and look askance, if not with disdain and con- 
tempt, at the wet fly-fishers, whom they designate as the 
“chuck and chance it” sort. 

I cannot think that the position they have assumed 
can be justly maintained, or that it is warranted by the 
tacts of the case. As dry fly-fishing is being taken up 
by a few American anglers, it may be well enough to give 
the alleged superiority of the method some consideration. 

Some years ago the modus operandi of dry fly-fishing 
was explained to me, personally, by Mr. William Senior, 
editor of the London Field. The angler waits beside the 
swim until a trout betrays its presence by rising to a 
newly hatched gnat or fly, creating a dimple on the sur- 
face. The angler then, kneeling on one knee, having a 
knee-pad strapped on, cautiously casts his floating May- 
fly, with cocked up wings, anointed with paraffine or vase- 
line. The fly is deftly and lightly cast, up-stream, a little 
above the swirl of the trout, and permitted to float down, 
as naturally as possible, over the fish. There being no 
response after a cast or two, the angler again awaits the 
tell-tale evidence of a trout before again offering the 
buoyant iure. , 

Now, if I have stated’ the case correctly, I cannot im- 
agine why this method is claimed to be on a higher plane 
of angling than the “chuck and chance it” method. Cer- 
tainly a knowledge of the habits of the trout is not essen- 
tial, inasmuch as the angler makes his cast only on the 
appearance of the fish. 

It seems to me to be akin to the practice of shooting 
pheasants with the help of a beater. The gunner, on 
one side of a hedge, does nothing but wait for the flush- 
ing of the bird by the beater on the other side, and at its 
appearance he bangs away. 

Now, if it should be claimed that this plan of shooting 
is on a higher plane of sportsmanship than beating a 
stubble or turnip field with well-trained setters or 
pointers, one can readily see why dry fly-fishing is also 
thought to be on a higher plane of angling than wet 
fly-fishing, for the methods pursued in .each case are 
somewhat analogous: The shooter waits until the bird is 
dislodged by the beater, while the angler possesses his 
soul in patience until a trout shows on the surface. 

On the other hand the real sportsman, with some 
knowledge of the habits of his quarry, works over the 
ground with his dogs, selecting such places where he 
knows from experience that the game “uses,” until the 
covey is pointed. He takes as much, or more, real pleas- 
ure in the working of his dogs and the exercise of his 
bird knowledge asin shooting the game when flushed. 

So thé wet fly-fisher, wading down-stream or up- 
stream, brings to his aid his knowledge of the habits and 
haunts of the trout, and casts his flies over every likely 
spot where his experience leads him to think a fish may 
lie. It is this eager’ expectancy or fond anticipation 
with every cast that makes up much of the real pleasure 
of angling, and which is utterly lost to the dry fly-fisher, 
a her sy and watches on the bank like a kingfisher on 

is perc 

While there can be no objection whatever to dry fly- 
fishing, per se; and. which, moreover, I welcome as a 
pleasing and meritorious innovation, I feel compelled to 
enter a protest against claiming for it a higher niche in 
the ethics of sport than wet fly-fishing. And with all due 
respect for the-dry fly-men of Great Britain, I cannot ad- 
mit that trot in a higher class than those “chuck and 
chance it” of honored and revered ag Stee 
fame Davy, “Christopher North,” and Francis 









New Jersey Lake Rights. 


Decision of the New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals in the 
Swartswood Lake Case. 


Tue right to fish in an inland lake of New Jersey 
cannot be separated from the ownership of. the lake 
and taken under the power of eminent domain, be- 
cause, first, the natural supply of fish therein is so small 
as to be incapable of meeting a public demand; and, 
second, the object of acquiring such a right is, not use, 
which implies utility, but mere sport or pastime. 

Query: Is the value of such a right capable of es- 
timation, so that a compensation ‘may be awarded 
therefor which shall be just with respect both to the 
private owner and to the public purchaser? 

C. D. Thompson and Charles L. Corbin for plaintiff 
in error. Messrs. Griggs and Harding for defendant 
in error. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Dixon, J. 

“An act to acquire rights of fishing common to all 
in fresh water lakes in certain counties, to acquire 
lands adjoining thereto for public use and enjoyment 
therewith, and to regulate the same” (P. L. Igo1, p. 
333), declares that, in any county of the State wherein 
are fresh water lakes having an area of water surface 
exceeding one hundred acres, a commission may be 
appointed which shall have power to take in fee or 
otherwise by purchase, gift, devise or eminent domain, 
and to maintain and make available to the public the 
right of fishing in such lakes. Under this statute a 
commission has been appointed in Sussex county and is 
attempting to take by eminent domain the right of fish- 
ing in Swartswood Lake, which belongs to the plaintiff 
in error. The plaintiff resists this attempt upon the 
ground mainly that the power of eminent domain can- 
not constitutionally be exercised for the stated purpose. 

In olden times the eminent domain seems to have 
been employed only in cases of State necessity, and 
there is no instance of its exercise in New Jersey prior 
to 1776 except for highways; but undoubtedly its scope 
has been much enlarged in recent times to meet the 
advance in social conditions. Scudder v. Trenton Del. 
Falls Co., Saxt. 694. Still, even as late as 1852, Chief 
Justice Green spoke of the objects for which the State 
exercises this power as being few in number. 3 Zab. 
357- 

Under our State Constitution (Art. 1, par. 16) pri- 
vate property can be taken only for public use. 
Whether the end sought to be attained by the taking 
is a public use is a question to be determined by the 
courts, although it is said there is a presumption in 
favor of a use declared by the Legislature to be pub- 
lic. Mills Em. Dom. S. 10; Lewis Em. Dom. S. 158; 
Scudder v. Tretnton Del. Falls Co., Saxt. 694, 727; 
Olmsted v. Morris Aqueduct, 18 Vroom, 311; Nat. 
Docks R. R. Co. v. Central R. R. Co., 5 Stew. Eq. 755, 
764. The language of the constitution does not author- 
ize property to be taken “for public enjoyment” or 
“for public purposes,” or generally “for the public.” 
Its expression is “for public use,’ which implies an 
idea of utility, of usefulness, not necessarily inherent 
in the other phrases mentioned. 

The duty is, therefore, devolved upon this court to 
determine whether the object to be subserved by the 
condemnation of the right to fish in the plaintiffs 
lake is a public use. 

In order that a use may be public, it is not essential 
that the whole community should be able directly to 
participate in it. Thus, a free school for children is 
for a public use, although only a fraction of the com- 
munity can attain it. But it is essential that the utility 
should in a substantial measure concern the public, as, 
for example, the education of the young concerns the 
community. 

The right to be condemned under this statute is 
merely the right to fish. Such a right is in the ancient 
legal French called a right “profit a prendre,” a right 
so peculiarly for personal enjoyment that it is in- 
capable of being acquired by the general public, either 
by custom (Cobb v. Davenport, 3 Vroom 369) or by 
dedication (S. C., 4 V. 223; Albright v. Cortright, 35 
V. 330). No doubt there is a public right of fishing 
recognized by municipal law; it exists in the waters 
of the ocean along the coast and in the arms of the 
sea, as far as the tide ebbs and flows. But this right dif- 
fers from that now under consideration in several im- 
portant respects. In the first place, it is a mere incident of 
the public ownership of the public waters, while the 
object of the present proceedings is to sever the right 
of fishing from the title to the lake and give it an in- 
dependent existence. If the Legislature had provided 
for the condemnation of the lake, so as to confer upon 
the public the right of restoring thereto for all pur- 
poses to which it is adapted, the condemnation might 
then have been supported on the precedents which find 
a public use in parks, and the right to fish would have 
passed as an incident of the public title; but under this 
statute the ownership of the lake is to remain private. 
In the next place, the natural supply of fish in the pub- 
lic waters is practically inexhaustible, if the right to 
fish therein be subjected to such regulations as will 
reasonably guard it from the free enjoyment of the gen- 
eral public; but the natural supply of fish in the inland 
lakes of New Jersey is so small that if the right to catch 
fish therein were excercised by persons sufficiently 
numerous to be deemed the public, the supply would 

soon come to an end. Lastly, fishing in the public 
waters has from time immemorial constituted an in- 
dustry fostered by law for the supply of the general 
market, while fishing in private waters has been and 
can be only for individual amusement and gain. We 
think, therefore, that for present purposes there is no 
substantial resemblance between the common right to 
fish in public waters and the right now in question. _ 

I turn then to the consideration of the matter in 
view of the rules which have been laid down as aids 
in determining what is a public use within the meaning 
of this provision of the constitution. A definition of the 
phrase has not, I think, been judicially attempted, but 
among the statements of the doctrine to be found in 
the books, that of Prof. Cooley seems most likely to 
subserve the general welfare for which the constitu- 
tional power is delegated, and at the same-time to pra- 
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tect private property, which is equally a ward of our 
constitution. He says (Const. Lim. 553), “The reason 
of the case and the settled practice of iree government 
must be our guides in determining what is or is not 
to be regarded as a public use; and that only can be 
considered such where the Government is supplying 
its own needs, or is furnishing facilities for its citizens 
in regard to those matters of public necessity, con- 
venience or welfare which, on account of. their peculiar 
character and the difficulty of making provision for 
them otherwise, it is alike proper, useful and needful 
for the Government to provide.” 

Applying this as the test, the present statute cannot 
be supported. 

The right to be enjoyed under this statute is neces- 
sarily the right of each individual who exercises it to 
abstract from what is designed by the statute to bea 
common stock such portion as he can secure, and to 
appropriate that to his own benefit. This is for pri- 
vate, rather than public advantage. The statute does 
indeed contemplate the acquisition of the common stock 
by public agents, but they are to acquire it for. private 
benefit. If the common stock thus to be acquired were 
capable of supplying an unlimited number of persons, 
then they might be deemed in the constitutional sense 
the public; but, as already stated, the stock would be 
quite inadequate for such a demand. The fact that a 
small supply is tendered free to the first takers does 
not show that the public can enjoy it. 

‘But not only does the constitution require that the 
property taken should be for the public; it is also neces- 
sary that it should be for use. The chief purpose in 
the enjoyment of the property must be utility; but it 
cannot be doubted that the main object of the present 
statute is to furnish a means of amusement or sport to 
the few persons who have the inclination and leisure 
for such pastime. The public utility to be subserved 
by such indulgence is imperceptible. “The reason of 
the case,” therefore, does not seem to warrant the 
conclusion that the proposed taking is “for public use.” 

When we look to “the settled practice of free gov- 
ernments” we find no parallel for the present enter- 
prise. There are many instances of the exercise of 
eminent domain for the purpose of furnishing facilities 
to be enjoyed by individuals. Such are parks, high- 
ways, ferries, railways, telegraph, and telephone lines, 
etc.; but these differ from the right now under con- 
sideration in important respects. First, they are es- 
sentially useful; secondly, they are used by great num- 
bers of people; and thirdly, their use by the individual 
abstracts nothing appreciable from the common op- 
portunity of use. 

There are also some instances of the exercise of the 
power in order to afford facilities for private enjoyment 
where it is intended that each individual shall abstract 
a portion from the common stock. An example ap- 
pears in the condemnation of water for domestic pur- 
poses in populous neighborhoods; but here also marked 
differences from the present scheme are observable. 
The end sought is utility of the greatest urgency, and 
the natural supply is so abundant that private abstrac- 
tion cannot exhaust it. In all such instances these 
characteristics will be found in substantial measure to 
make them of use to the public. We have found no 
instance of the exercise of the power in order to afford 
a means of pastime capable of being enjoyed by only a 
few persons. 

There is another consideration deserving of some 
weight. The constitution requires that on taking pri- 
vate property for public use, just compensations should 
be made to the owner, and this implies that the prop- 
erty taken shall be reasonably capable of just estima- 
tion. The lake itself could, no doubt, be fairly ap- 
praised, as could, probably, the right of any individual 
or of any specified number of individuals to fish therein; 
but I know of no criterion by which the right of an un- 
limited number of persons to spend their time upon the 
lake for the purpose of catching fish could be valued. 
It might be that the appraisers would evade the dif- 
ficulty by awarding to the owner the full value of the 
lake; but in that case justice would require that the 
lake itself, and not a mere incidental right in it, should 
become public property. 

We think, therefore, that neither in the reason of 
the case nor in the settled practice of free governments 
is there legal support for the proposed condemnation. 

The power of eminent domain is one of the ex- 
treme powers of government. When employed for the 
purpose of enabling it to perform its functions its 
scope is limited only by the wisdom of the Legislature. 
But when it is exerted with the view of furnishing 
facilities to private individuals, it so easily runs into 
the taking of one man’s property to give it to others, 
in disregard of that right which the constitution declares 
to be inalienable, the right of protecting property, that 
it behooves the courts, where private owners can be 
fully heard in their own behalf, to take care that con- 
stitutional rights are guarded and constitutional limi- 
tations observed. 

On full consideration we are constrained to adjudge 
that the present proceedings are designed to take the 
plaintiff's property for other than the public use, and 
are therefore illegal. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court should be re- 
versed, and a judgment entered setting aside the pro- 
ceedings taken under the statute. 


Jonah and the Poor Whale. 


A youtH had preached in the College Chapel [of Glas- 
gow]. After service the professors in the beautiful “Fore 
Hall” were discussing the sermon. They were all very 
complimentary. But Prof. Buchanan (the great Profes- 
sor of Logic, whom, strange to say, Archbishop 
Tait did not think very clever), broke in: “Oh, don’t 
say that. There was a sad want in our young friend’s 
sermon. He said a great deal about how Jonah felt. [I 
should have liked to hear something about how. the whale 
felt !’—“T wenty-five Years of St. Andrew’s.” 
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The Log of the Iris. 


BY J. N. STALKER, DETROIT, MICH. 


THE prospective LLD. and myself, in council as- 
sembled, had decided to go on a canoeing trip for our 
summer vacation. This was in the winter that the 
council met, so we had plenty of time for our prepara- 
tions. We first ordered a canoe built, in conformity 
with some ideas that we had on the subject, and which 
as we now consider them excellent, may be of interest. 

The craft was 15ft. long, 30 in. beam, and 11in, deep 
amidships; decked over 3%ft. forward and 3ft. aft, and 
equipped with a leg o’mutton sail on a short mast and 
long jointed boom for sailing. She was, of course, 
heavier than a perfectly open boat would have been, 
but the lockers underneath the decks were very con- 
venient for storing our stuff, and the decks themselves 
were absolutely invaluable in some of the heavy weather 
we later encountered. With regard to equipment, we 
were necessarily hampered by our lack of ability to 
carry very much, and when that is the case, of course, 
what to take and what to leave is largely a matter for 
individual preference. We took a pup-tent, rubber and 
woolen blankets, hatchet, frying-pan, bacon, corn meal 
and hard-tack, besides the endless array of small things 
stowed largely in the pockets, of which any camper can 
supply a list containing three times as many as it 1s 
possible to carry. 

Equipped as indicated, we found ourselves one Satur- 
day afternoon in the town of Ypsilanti, and got our 
boat, which had come out by rail, into the water about 
5 o'clock. Then, we started, and the feeling of de- 
light with which we pushed off into the swift and 
beautiful Huron River would be hard to describe. For 
two weeks we would be our own masters; sleeping, 
eating, and traveling, where and when we chose. And 
then how we expanded! Colleges and banks faded 
away into dim and misty unrealities, and we ex- 
perienced the rare and pleasant sensation of feeling, 
now that we were entirely dependent upon ourselves, 
like complete men. 

The Huron River charmed us from the very first. A 
more beautiful little stream it would be hard to imagine, 
with its rushing current, eddying and swirling along 
under overhanging trees, which lean over at all angles 
from either shore, and very frequently, indeed, are 
fallen quite across the river. These trees were a con- 
stant source of interest, and occasionally annoyance, 
all the way down. There was almost always some way 
to pass them, either shooting around the end, worm- 
ing our way through the branches, dodging through 
the roots, ducking under the trunk, when one end was 
lifted out of the water, or often skimming over it, which 
was generally more or less dubious, as we could not 
tell how much water was passing over until too late to 
go back. The snags and sunken logs of which the 
river is pretty full, really increased the pleasure of 
navigation by adding complexity to the ever changing 
succession of problems that confronted us. We would 


think we had our course past a couple of fallen trees 
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beautifully clear, and would swoop down on a nar- 
row opening with a rush, only to find a tree stump or 
something just in the middle of it, a couple of inches 
below the surface. We had to act quickly at such times 
to avoid difficulties. 

It was at one of these trees, not twenty minutes from 
the starting point, that my cap was launched on its 
sea of misfortunes. In passing through the branches 
of a tree, being then inexperienced, I allowed the cap 
to be scraped from my head into the water. We were 
then close upon another tree which demanded instant 
attention, so that before we had any time to look for 
it, it had disappeared. While still peering anxiously 
around, we were swept past a little island, and there, 


lo and behold! we saw serenely coming down the other 
side a very tough-looking cap, not quite water-logged 
enough to sink. It was fished out, and then a few minutes 
later dropped into the mud and stepped on at a por- 
tage, made necessary by a fallen tree. That was pretty 
good for the. first hour, but as will be seen, was only 
a starter. 

About 6:30 we came to an ideal camping ground on 
a little island, and concluded to stop there for the night. 
In a short time we had our tent pitched, a camp-fire 
crackling cheerily, with bacon sizzling in the pan, our 
canoe hauled out, turned over, with most of our stuff 
stowed securely underneath, and everything ready for 
supper. The supper was of long duration if not very 
various, being a continuous process of cooking pans 
full of bacon and then eating them, along with bread 





Chart of Course taken by the Canoe Iris, 


and milk (the latter ignominiously purchased from a 
farmer). 

I had wondered a trifle how we would put in our 
evenings, but we passed most of that evening very 
pleasantly in the manner indicated above. It may be 
confessed, however, that our enthusiasm for bacon 
somewhat abated before we got back home. 

When we had finally finished and had washed the 
dishes (not much of a job, fortunately), we piled the 
wood on the fire, got our cigars, and resigned our- 
selves to absolute contentment, I swinging my cap to 
and fro in the smoke to dry it, the LLD. joyously 
digesting his bacon. In the course of these maneuvers 
I dropped the cap into the fire, burning it in spots and 
covering it with white ashes, which, when I tried to 
brush them off, united with the green mud in entering 
into the wet cloth. The occurrence made an inefface- 
able impression on the cap, it was never the same again. 
Finally, stimulated by the example of the frogs, crickets, 
tree-toads, etc., of the vicinity, we lifted up our voices 
in song and really enjoyed it very much. We seldom 
have a chance to sing with vigor like we did then, as 
nothing of the sort would be tolerated by neighbors. 
At length we squirmed into the tent between the 
blankets, wrapped our heads up in our coats and 
didn’t go to sleep. The situation was too strange the 
first night, and the chorus outside too energetic. 

The night was an unusually cold one, and about 4 
o’clock we decided that we had enough of that miser- 
able cold, achy feeling, so we got up, built a fire, and 
were soon happy again. 

For breakfast we had hot buttered toast (really very 
creditable toast), bacon, rye bread, cheese, milk, and 
the best of sauces. Before 6 o’clock we were on our 
way again to make as long as possible one of the most 
enjoyable days we ever spent. A most delightful 
feature about traveling the way we did, was the fact 
that we never knew what was coming next, and what- 
ever it turned out to be, we had never seen it before 


and never would again; when @ person is going any- 


where with the expectation of returning, every dif- 
ficulty surmounted, such as a dam, acts as a drag on 
the spirits, owing to the knowledge that it must be 
remet. With us it was quite the contrary. 

Another continual source of pleasure was the ani- 
mals along the banks. They seldom seemed to notice 
us at first, coming along quietly as we did (though 
unlike the traditional Indian, there was always the regu- 
lar gurgle and drip of the paddles to betray us). There 
are almost no boats on that part of the river, and I 
suppose the animals, while keeping a pretty good look- 
out to landward, though that from the water-side they 
were safe. That day we saw dozens of squirrels and 
chipmunks perched saucily on stumps, or rollicking 
through the treetops with their dare-devil leaps and 
scrambles; a score of muskrats, which frequently let 
us approach within twenty feet of them when swim- 
ming before they dived, half a dozen woodchucks, a 
mink, and hundreds of turtles, besides dozens of ani- 
mals who did not wait for inventory, and of which we 
saw nothing but the splash. 

One of these turtles provoked a shout of laughter 
from us. by the eccentric means of self-preservation he 
adopted. We were noticing him because of his un- 
usual size and shape; he was probably twelve or 
fourteen inches long by eight or nine inches wide, and 
positively, he looked less than an inch thick, as if ‘he 
had been stepped on accidentally by an elephant, or been 
put through a clothes wringer. Later, when we saw 
more of this species, we perceived that it was the 
fashionable shape on the river, and admired it as 
sincerely as if it had been a straight front corset. As 
I started.to say, this peculiar beast paid no attention 
to us until we had got safely past him, when he raised 
his head straight up on his long neck with the ap- 
pearance of wildest alarm, and started galloping des- 
perately after us down the slope. He descended in a 
little avalanche of sand and pebbles, with a more 
ludicrously clumsy method of propulsion than we be- 
lieved existed, his head and tail waving frantically in 
the air all the time. In comparison with him a gallop- 
ing cow was like a naked nymph for grace. 

The number and variety of the birds we encountered 
continzously shamed vs for our ignorance of natural 
history. A good many of them we knew by sight, but 
their notes we found to our disgust that more often 
than not we were unable to identify. In the mornings, 
especially, about sunrise, we would be surrounded by a 
1egular carnival of melody, each saucy little rascal ap- 
parently trying to outdo all his neighbors in the volume 
of his music he produced. In the midst of such ex- 


uberant happiness, with a glorious sunrise ushering 
in a fresh, clear day, I defy the gloomiest misanthrope 
in the world to be anything but cheerful, and we are 
not misanthropes by any means. 

Kingfishers were very numerous along the river, 
thovgh what £sh they found I do not know, and watch- 
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ing them dive for food, which they did in utter disre- 
gard of our presence, is something of which I would 
never tire. f all the creatures we encountered, how- 
ever, the species for which we came to have the great- 
est respect was the crow. By paying strict attention, 
we became grounded in the rudiments of his very con- 
siderable language, not to be able to talk it, but 
enough to be able to catch the drift of meaning of many 
of the conversations we heard. While the crow is 
not precisely a lovable bird, he can, nevertheless, 
command respect through simple force of intelligence. 

We paid ‘the more.attention to the little creatures I 
have referred to, owing to the fact that the river banks 
were delightfully free from human beings, The farmer 
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-one or two of the inhabitants of Belleville, were the 
_only members of our own species that we so much as 
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of whom we bought some milk for our light lunch, and 


caught a glimpse of all day long. 

At the latter place there were two dams, at the first 
of which we saw the appropriateness of the name. We 
were obliged to force our way up a steep bank covered 
with high weeds and underbrush, sweating and groan- 
ing most fearfully under the burden of our canoe and 
equipment; then for rods along the shore through the 
same kind of stuff until we came to a spot where we 
could take to the water again. The place was full of 
nettles, thistles and sharp sticks, and as we happened to 
be doing business barefoot to dry our shoes, we were 
brought to the verge of strong language more than once. 

Some miles past Belleville we camped for the night, 
making everything snug and getting our supper ready 
with an ease and rapidity that astonished us. We then 
sat down by our camp-fire, and smoked, and watched 
the stars and the fire, and were perfectly happy. Our 
evenings in camps we shall never forget. We had been 
inconsiderate enough to locate near the foot of a big 
tree which happened to be the private property of a 
squirrel. Naturally enough he was up in its branches 
when we planted ourselves at the foot, and his annoy- 
ance can be only faintly imagined. Indisposed to come 
down and discuss the matter quietly, he stormed and 
chattered away until he must have been on the verge 
of apoplexy, and without the satisfaction of even 
knowing that we paid any attention to him. We sympa- 
thized with him, but stayed. 

The next morning we had had breakfast, had broken 
camp, and were on our way before 5 o’clock, for our 
last day on the river. We went down steadily, hour 
after hour, through the entrancing scenery of the little 
stream, with the silence broken only by the regular 
drip of the paddles and the noises of the various birds 
and animals along the banks, each intent exclusively 
upon his own affairs. There can be few better ways 
of seeing nature doing business in her own way than 
this one. 

At length we passed Rockwood, persuading our canoe 
with some difficulty to consent to be carried around 
the dam instead of going over it, as she seemed to 
prefer, and before long had passed out of the almost 
continuous belt of trees which had lined the banks all 
the way down. After that we came to the open 
meadows and marshland, which indicated that we were 
nearing Lake Erie. If I have not made any references 
to the unbelievable sinuousness of the Huron, it is 
because I have felt myself unequal to the task. Bill 
Nye tells somewhere how he was on one occasion gored 
by a bull with the result that his insides all came out- 
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doors, and no matter how the doctors packed them 
in again, they always had a yard or so left over that 
there was no room for. I think any finite creature try- 
ing to pack the whole length of the Huron River into 
the number of miles it makes in a straight line, would 
have much the same experience. It frequently hap- 
pened that twenty minutes or more of paddling would 
bring us to within a few hundred feet of where we had 
been before, and while the distance from Ypsilanti to 
Lake Erie is only about twenty-five miles in a straight 
line, it is probably not far from 125 miles by water, 

We had by this time pretty well outlined our itiner- 
ary, which was, in a word, to run up the lake system 
into Lake Huron, taking side trips up any rivers that 
might strike our fancy as we went along. With this 
attractive prospect before us, and finding no interest 
in the flat marshes along the river, we were in a hurry 
to reach the lake. The river was not, however, and 
with the current dwindled to almost nothing, kept us 
paddling back and forth in those villainously hot 
rushes, for miles. The LLD. with a foolish and ill- 
considered optimism, kept making matters worse by 
positively announcing the lake at the next turn, for the 
last five miles, and every tree visible here and there 
in the rushes was, according to him, manifestly upon 
its shore. On the strength of each of these announce- 
ments, we would hit up our gait in order to “finish in 
style,” and the business got very wearing. At last, 
about 1:30, we got there in a very much wilted con- 
dition, and our first glimpse of the cool, blue waters 
of Lake Erie made us feel that we could understand 
better than ever before the delight that must have in- 
spired the war-worn followers of Xenophon when. they 
raised their shout of “The Sea!” 

There is a peculiar fascination about a great body 
of water, moreover, that a little river, no matter how 
pretty, does not possess. Somehow it would seem pre- 
sumptuous to think of getting tired of it. We prompt- 
ly hoisted our sail, and made for Tawas Island, which 
is situated just below the mouth of the Detroit River, 
reclining restfully in the bottom of the boat, and re- 
viving rapidly under the influence of the cool lake 
breeze. After a brief and very enjoyable sail, we 
stopped for lunch, for which there was no lack of ap- 
petite, as we had had nothing to eat since before 5 
o'clock. Before we did anything else, however, as our 
clothes were still wringing wet from our paddling on 
the Huron, we went in for a swim and gave them a 
little soak; then while they were drying, proceeded in 
the most startling negligee to eat our lunch. This was 
a mistake, because the call to dinner, meant for our- 
selves, was apparently considered general by hordes of 
shameless mosquitoes, who promptly swooped down 
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The Story of a Cruise from Marblehead, Mass., 
to Sydaey, N. B, 


BY HENRY G. PICKERING, BOSTON, MASS. 
(Continued from page 217) 


Wednesday, the 15th, we are still at anchor; the day's 
proceeding varied by a foraging trip ashore; eggs and 
wild strawberries to eke out the larder. In the evening 
the men go ashore to church, a good habit to be en- 
couraged whenever possible. The night is not quite 
so good for sleeping, the yacht pitching and rolling 
more, especially at change of tide. 

With the morning comes a welcome breeze from the 
southwest, strong and favoring; we change our clocks 
to Dominion time, and at 11:15 leave the can buoy off 
the southeast point of the island, shaping our course 
for the Grand Passage, Bryer Island. The tide is 
against us and very strong, but the breeze holds and 
strengthens and we make anchorage off Westport, Bryer 
Island, at 4:20. The half point allowance for the tide 
inthe twent-six mile run has proved too small, as our 
going shows. At 5:10 in the morning, we face the great 
tide-rip in the Passage, distinct in our memories from 
last year’s cruise. The tide here runs from five to six 
knots an hour, the mere pressure against a spindle, set 
about midway of the Passage, being enough to throw 
the water eighteen inches in the air. We pass it suc- 
cessfully, of course, with loss of headway, but the yacht 
behaves admirably in the heavy cross sea, and in twenty 
miutes or thereabouts we are well through it. A long 
day’s sail is before us with long and short tacks, and 
varying winds, very light at the end of the day, and we 
pick up the whistling buoy off Yarmouth Harbor, work 
up the rather tortuous passage, and drop anchor at 
6:30 in approximately our berth of last year. The fog 
sets in before bed-time and continues through the night. 
Why is it that the very wind you want comes when you 
cannot leave port? It is so to-day; the larder must be 
restocked and sundry and various matters call us 
ashore, and it is 5 in the afternoon before we start in 
tow of a tug for the lower anchorage. Now mark what 
happens! - The tow- line, not being rae made fast, 


slips its bearings and carries away the hood of the 





forward hatch. Back we go to our anchorage, and 
send ashore for a carpenter, who fails, however, to re- 
spond, and we must wait over to-morrow for repairs. 
A quite unnecessary accident and most annoying delay! 

Sunday, the 19th, southeast wind and rain; quite as 
well that we did not make the lower anchorage as pro- 
posed, and lie in the teeth of it! Our mate, or sailing 
master, by courtesy so-called—the owner handles and 
sails his own boat—leaves us on the issue of responsi- 
bility for the accident of the day before, and we must 
replace him with a new hand forward before starting. 

The next day is a gala one for our small company. 
The Captain’s birthday, and it is duly celebrated at 
dinner with toasts and much good fellowship, and the 
presentation of such modest gifts as local markets 
afford. A jug for the ‘wee bit drappie” and sundry ae- 
companiments thereto. 


“Who wake; us at the break of morn, 

And balmy slumber laughs to scorn, 

Till sleep is fled from eyes forlorn? 
The Captain. 


“Who steers the Indra hard to lee, 

As staunch a ship as sails the sea, 

From keelson up to maincrosstree? 
The Captain. 


And much more to the same effect, somewhat to the 
confusion of our host, but happily responded to and 
with mutual fun-making and enjoyment all round. How 
the great, broad sea, and a common experience of its 
delights. and dangers opens the sympathies and draws 
closer the bonds of a wholesome and hearty compan- 
ionship! Commend me to it always for the makings of 
unselfishness, good humor, and kindly offices one to 
another. All this we offset against the weather, now 
“more unkind than man’s ingratitude.” Then, too, we 
have visits from friends of the yacht club, and our mail 
from Halifax, forwarded as by telegram of the day be- 
fore—so we are not comfortless. The new mate, Mr. 
S., arrives on board, engaged through the kind efforts 
of Commodore L., of the yacht squadron; but his stay 
is doubtful, as he awaits possible orders for a South 
American cruise. Two days of more or less wéather, 
as you choose to look at it, and a further chance for 
Mark Tapley and Job! East wind and rain. Mr. S. 


gets his anticipated billet as master of a ship, bound 
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upon us, utterly oblivious of the fact that we were not 
dressed to receive them. We finally came to the con- 
clusion that it did not pay to take in the raw material 
and dispense equally large quantities of the refined 
product, so packed up, put on our wet clothes and 
went on. 

We paddled over between Hickory Island, with its 
magnificent trees and picturesque summer cottages on 
one side, and Sugar Island with its crowd of merry 
picnickers on the other. At these latter, we cast a 
few longing glances, but, alas! our costumes and gen- 
eral appearance did not warrant any intrusion. There 
was no good place to camp in the vicinity, and we de- 
termined to make Stony Island, barely visible in the 
hazy distance. A stiff paddle against the current finally 
brought us there, but then we could find no place to 
pitch our tent that was in any way inhabitable. The 
shore, instead of being a real shore, is a hybrid mixture 
of stones, water, reeds and mud, and the mosquitoes re- 
minded us of those prehistoic monsters whose skeletons 
we see in the museums. By the time we had quit fool- 
ing around the place it was already dark, and as we 
had been paddling almost without a stop since 5 o’clock 
in the morning, and had covered between fifty and 
sixty miles already, we felt little enthusiasm for more 
work. Wyandotte was the only place to make for and 
that would necessitate another hour or se of hard plug- 
ging against the current, but there was no help for it, so 
we went ahead. 

To make a long story short, we eventually got there, 
bat we were pretty near “all in.” We went to the 
Michigan Alkali Club boat house, after we had found 
it, with the request that we might leave our boat over 
night, and were most courteously received. In getting 
the boat out of the water, however, I passed through 
an experience which I cannot recall to this day without 
emotion. I was standing down on a single wet plank 
about on the level with the water, and being rendered 
careless of all else by emptiness and fatigue, behold 
my feet slipped off the plank and I fell into the dark, 
cold stream. I had always wondered if I could swim 
with all my clothes on; I found out (a) that I can, but 
(b) that I hate to. The LLD. promptly abandoned 
the canoe to the tender mercies of the night in order 
to wait until I returned to the dock and then grab me 
in such a way that I could not possibly climb up. When 
I did crawl out, the canoe had vanished, and con- 
sidering everything, I was seriously annoyed. With 
the help of a borrowed canoe we found ours and got it 
back, a mixed crowd of young people illuminating the 
scene with fireworks from an upper balcony, and ap- 
parently enjoying it. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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for Buenos Ayres, and leaves the yacht. In his stead 
we ship G., a Yarmouth fisherman, well recommended 
and with good knowledge of the coast, and Sunday, the 
26th, started eastward at 9 A. M.; but after making 
three or four miles toward Chebogue, the fog sets in 
thick, the wind falls, and we return to anchor at the 
bar by the Inner light. Three fishermen are anchored 
near by, waiting, like us, for a chance to clear. The 
barometer is falling, and next day it is a northwesterly 
gale. We are glad to be in harbor and stay there. 

Tuesday, July 28, a fine morning with strong breeze 
from the northwest, and we get under way at 8:40 
after our ten days’ imprisonment, with two reefs in the 
mainsail, topsail and jib set, all drawing well, and make 
Schooner Passage at 10 o’clock and Barrington Pas- 
sage about 1. This route inside of Cape Sable Island 
saves a considerable distance and eliminates the un- 
certainties of the Cape. Once through this we shake out 
our reefs, set topsail and staysail, have a good run past 
Baccaro, the Salvages and Cape Negro to Cape Rose- 
way, and-make the entrance to Shelburne Harbor at 
4:30 P. M., anchoring about a mile south of Adamant 
Shoal, under the west shore. We have had a fine day’s 
run of seventy miles, in ten hours; and the yacht has 
shown herself a good sea boat, taking in almost no 
water even in the roughest tide-rips. Of tides the At- 
lantic Coast sailor has no conception until he has tried 
the west and south coasts of Nova Scotia. The ebb 
flows westward through the narrow passages with ex- 
traordinary force and speed, forming difficult cross- 
seas, and necessitating liberal allowance in the com- 
pass for a run of any considerable length. Even on the 
open coast, without a fair wind, you are actually run- 
ning astern against a two-knot tide such as you will 
find all the way from Digby to Yarmouth. 

More fine weather now, and we think we deserve it. 
A beautiful morning July 29, clear with favoring, though 
light wind from the southwest. We leave our anchor- 
age at 7:50, without having entered the inner harbor, 
one of the finest on the Atlantic Coast, for we are far 
behind our schedule and must be moving eastward. 
The eoast here is low, but of decided beauty and in- 
terest, with rolling meadow, upland and long stretches 
of hard, white sand beach. Liverpool, at 3 P. M., and 
our first. appointed stopping place for fishing. Here 
is the Port Medway River, where we are beneficiaries 


of rights owned by our friend, Dr, W., of Boston, We 
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arranged to start early next morning for Greenfield, 
eighteen miles away and inland. Breakfast aboard at 
5:20, then ashore and take team, arriving at Greenfield 
in time for second breakfast at the small, but comfort- 
able hotel. The river is a picturesque one, with a 
number of good pools, but we are, of course, late for 
the salmon, and the trout are small and not of very full 
flavor. Back to the hotel for a late dinner and the 
night; the next morning we fished the lower river 
from where we had stopped the evening before. Two 
grilse and a couple of dozen small trout reward us, and 
we end a plesant two day’s outing, and are back on 
board for a late supper at 9 o’clock. 

How glorious these clear, crisp mornings are, and 
how the blood courses in the veins! These are the 
halcyon days of yachting life—past misadventures for- 
gotten, no more grumbling at fog or fate, but “Stand 
by the main sheet!—a little more—that’s well— make 
fast!” See how she takes it, and carries her lee rail 
awash! 

We. make St. Margaret’s Bay in good time after eight 
hours of perfect sailing, and then a long beat up to the 
anchorage in Hubbard Cove. We are a strange sight in 
these waters, no yacht of our size having ever visited 





Bras D’Or Light. 


here within the recollection of the veteran light-keeper 
who comes aboard for a friendly chat. On this coast 
iook out for fishing nets; they are set all along shore at 
frequent intervals, and are easily picked up and cut by 
a boat of our draft, and constitute almost the only sea 
peril to the owners, and incidentally to the yachtman’s 
pocket, that we have here encountered. 

A fair wind in the morning and a good run inside 
Sambro Light, gaining a considerable distance, round 
Chebucto Head and to anchor in Halifax Harbor in front 
of the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron’s house at 
4:35. We are promptly visited, as is the invariable cus- 
tom in Canadian ports, by a delegation from the club ex- 
tending to us the hospitalities of the Squadron’s house 
during our stay. 

Next morning going ashore we are met by the house 
secretary with our mail, and return with him to visit the 
ciub’s ample and comfortable quarters. In the late after- 
roon we are the guests of the honorary secretary, Mr. 
Wylde, on the Youla, the commodore and Mr. T. on 
board, to the Northwest Arm, an exceedingly pretty and 
sheltered bit of water with beautiful country. places and 
smaller cottages along its shores, their grounds freely 
thrown open to picnicking parties from the town in full 
enjoyment of the afternoon’s outing. We dine and pass a 
delightful evening watching the fireworks and boat parade 
of colored lanterns, and listening to the admirable regi- 
mental band; all of this a weekly occurrence with the 
Haligonians, and to be heartily commended to the holiday- 
seekers of our home shores. 

Next day it is our turn to entertain our kind hosts at 





St. Peter’s Passage. 


lunch and dinner, and to take regretful leave for the 
morrow’s start. 

The smoky morning of the 5th opens with a slack 
wind falling to calm, but once under way the breeze 
strengthens, the skies clear to the eastward, and we do 
some fast sailing on our all-day run. Jeddore Harbor 
lighis are in line at 9 P. M., and we anchor in the narrow 
entrance. Have a care here, and work slowly and cau- 
tiously up—there is little room to spare. 

August 6, and our second trout fishing trip. Ten miles 
inland to drive and a mile. and a half row up river. 
The fish are small, but we get a mess with specimens of 
sea trout and grayling. But there is lake fishing further 
away and worth the trying, we are told; so why not stay 
over the night? The country is fine, the weather premis- 
ing, and the sport? Well, we shall see what the morrow 
brings forth. So we start for the great “Ship Harbor 
Lake” at 7:30, with the D’s, father and son, a haul and a 
earry by the way, changing boats at the latter, and then 
seven miles straight away to the head of the lake. The 
shores are densely wooded, and the whole character of the 
country strikingly like that of a Scottish Loch; even’ the 
touch of mist is not wanting this morning to complete 
the likeness. A one-pound trout got trolling and a two- 


pounder with the fly at a reedy point along shore.are our . 


best fish. We lunch at an old logging camp, and vary 
our return journey by two of us taking boat for the en- 
tire distance to the yacht, and finding thereby that we 
could have readily brought the latter to a point within 
easy reach of the Lake. 

We are waked in the gray of the morning by an in- 
bound schooner drifting against us with the tide, and 
slightly breaking the larger boat swinging from the 
davits, a fortunate escape from serious damage. At 9:50 
we. are off with a good wind and shape our course from 
Jeddore Rock for Beaver Harbor; the sea is heavy from 
the hard blow of the day before, but the wind holds well 
and we anchor off Port Dufferin, Beaver Harbor, at 4:30. 
Here is report of further trout fishing at Quoddy, and L. 
and E. must needs be off that evening in preparation for 
it. The writer, not so intent, follows in the morning, a 
three-mile walk to Warren’s farmhouse, and there awaits 
their return. It is late supper time when they arrive, 
but it has been a good day’s sport at the lakes, and the 
trout gamy and of fair size. 

Fog and rain in the morning, clearing later with a 
light breeze in the afternoon. We make sail at 5:10, in- 
tending a night run, but find a heavy sea outside and fall- 
ing wind, so we run back to harber and anchor behind 
McLeod’s Island. A snug berth and a beautiful moon- 
light night, and we are consoled. 

It is nearly noon of the next day before the breeze 
comes, and we start, intending to make Liscomb Harbor 
tor the night, but the wind falls again, the fog comes in 
rapidly and thick, and we make ready for our only night 
run of the trip, as it proves, to Canso; “oilers” are got 
out, the binnacle lamp lighted, and watches assignéd. 
First watch, eight to twelve, seventeen miles; slow 
progress, but better than the next—twelve to four—when 
we make but six miles by the patent log astern. Now the 
breeze freshens, and we do some good sailing; so good 
that we decide not to go into Canso Harbor, but to keep 
right on for St. Peter’s Passage, the entrance to the Bras 
D’Or Lakes. We make the moorings there at 11:45 A. 
M., finding the Sibyl, N. Y. Y. C., which has made the 
trip from New London direct, and go at once into the 
lock of the canal. The passage is a short one, but slow, 
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by tow-line from the shore and with a considerable traffic 
to and fro, and we tie up at the further end for lunch: 
then a mile or so up the Little Bras D’Or, but the wind 
is ahead, and beating up the narrow passage a difficult 
problem, so why not anchor for the night in this pretty 
bay, out of the channel and opposite the miniature light 
house on the point? 

August 13, a perfect day, with a fine and favoring wind 
through the narrow channel into broader water. Here 
we have our first glimpse of the beauties of the Bras 
D’Or, in places not unlike the Norwegian fjords, but with 
much variety of shore, dotted with lighthouses on pro- 
jecting spits and sandbars, and inland with well kept 
farms and settlements, signs of an industrious and pros- 
perous country life. At the Narrows we pass the draw 
of the railroad bridge and are hailed from the Baddeck 
steamer lying at the wharf. Here is our friend and new 
shipmate, A., whom we had telegraphed to meet us at 
Baddeck, and we lay to and take him aboard with hearty 
welcome. Then up the lake again, the Greater Bras D’Or, 
zad at six o’clock come to anchor off Baddeck. It is a 
short stay here, for Whycocomaugh (pronounced locally 
“Haugama”) and the Margaree River of salmon fame 
wre awaiting us, and “Baddeck and that sort of thing”* 
can abide our return. So at 1:30 next day we are off via 
St. Patrick’s Channel, and anchor in the late afternoon 
opposite Salt Mountain in the harbor of Whycocomaugi. 
From here the Margaree is some thirty miles away, a 
day’s drive, with lunch at McLean’s, the ten-mile stopping 
place, where we find sundry anglers, yearly visitors to 
Ainslee Lake, the famous trout fishing ground of this 
region, but who are having this season but indifferent 
luck. A beautiful valley this of the Margaree, the river 
promising with tempting pools and clean shore and 
shingle from which to cast. Our host is Dougald Camp- 
bell, a genial Scot, and keeper of an excellent hotel. We 


_are unannounced, other guests are coming, and rooms 


are limited, but we are made welcome and comfortable 
at once. The population here is almost entirely Scottish 
Highlanders, sturdy and independent, and with much 
canny humor and kindly feeling. 

Next evening, Sunday, come John Carroll and his son, 
cld fishermen on this river, to discuss probabilities and 
arrange for Monday’s outing. Under the law all nets 
must be taken up on the evening of the 15th of October, 
the day of our arrival, and legalized netting then ceases, 


The. title of Charles Dudley Warner's book on this region, 


fly-fishing continuing to the 31st. This, under ordinary 
conditions and earlier in the season, should insure an 
abundant fresh run of salmon into the river from the sea; 
but we are very late, and the season has been an “off” one, 
so we temper expectation with hope, and are at least sure 
ci the delights of nature in this most beautiful of valleys. 

Monday morning we are told the fish have come in 
already and have been seen in numbers in the pools; but 
if they are there they are certainly very shy. At last A. 
raises a grilse, but it fails to take the fly. Nevertheless 
it is a good omen, and possibly forerunner of more; and 
sure enough, in a !ong pool just below E. hooks and lands 
a fine fresh-run salmon of 18 pounds, plump and bright, 
and with the sea-lice still on its sides—sure sign that it 
is not long since it left salt water. The Margaree is an 
aggravating stream, from the fisherman’s point of view; 
at least it was so to us, for the apparent conditions of 
stream and shore are ideal, and we fished it faithfully 
and with all the care of which we were capable, but be- 
yond this morning’s result we got nothing and saw noth- 
ing of the salmon tribe during our stay. Trout there are, 
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nevertheless, of moderate size at all points on the river, 
and these supplement Mrs. Campbell’s excellent table at 
morning and night. ? 

Eleven miles away on the Northeast Branch is the 
hatchery, to which we drive for a try at further pools, 
and with the fisherman’s never-failing hope uppermost in 
our breasts. The country is of great beauty here, a fine 
stream with richly wooded banks, and “indications” are 
not lacking, but the salmon are elsewhere, or will not rise 
te our fly. The probabilities are that the entire region 1s 
over-fished, as the well-trodden paths at all points to the 
shore would indicate, as well as netted and speared. 
“Hine ille lachryme piscatoris.” 

Next day a thirty-mile drive back to Whycocomaugh, 
and we are soon on board with our spoils, which include 
two young geese purchased at Campbell’s for the larder, 
and duly appreciated by all hands. 

In the morning the elder Carroll, most excellent of 
fishermen and companions, who had driven us over the 
day before, pays us an early visit on the yacht, and at 
nine o'clock we are off for Baddeck. At Indian Bay, 
St. Patrick’s Channel, we drop anchor and go ashore for 
a short sporting trip, E. to the Baddeck River, where he 
secures eight snipe and sights two flocks of ducks, and A. 
and P. to fish the Middle River, most picturesque and 
promising of trout streams; but there are few fish rising, 
and one only of a pound and a half takes our fly—just a 
suggestion of what “might be” for the patient angler. 

A short stop at Baddeck next day, and after lunch we 
are under way once more for Sydney, rounding the fine 
wooded promontory owned by Professor A. Graham 
Bell, and through the Narrows. Here are high shores 
and flawy winds, and, profiting by the maneuvers of ves- 





View south from Louisburg Light, showing old town of Louisburg 
in the distance. 


sels ahead, we drop our mainsail and work through under 
jib and foresail, then rounding the outer buoy under a 
strong and favoring wind we shape our course direct for 
Sydney Harbor. At seven o’clock we are at anchor 
opposite the yacht club house, our “farthest North,” and 
destined to be the end of our outward cruise. There is 
cordial welcome, as always, on shore, and the usual pleas- 
ant interchange of courtesies with the club. 

August 22, at eight in the evening, we start by train 
for Louisburg, and find an excellent small hotel, the 
landlady and the owner, Captain K., British Navy, retired, 
and a veteran of the Indian mutiny, most attentive and 
kind. 

The morning we spend at the old town, going over the 
iortifications and re-reading on the spot the story of the 
two si , the extraordinary strategy of Pepperell, and 
the daring energy of Wolfe. There are far more indica- 
tions of the forts than we had expected to find, and the 
traveler and student may well spend a day here to his en- 
joyment and profit. The harbor here is excellent, and the 
entrance channel well buoyed, and, with this wind, there 
is a fine surf at the lighthouse cliff where we idle away 
the afternoon. 


Next morning at seven we start again for Sydney, and 
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are on board the Indra at nine o’clock. Now ensues 
sreparation for departure on the writer’s part, who must 
Date the yacht this afternoon with many unavailing re- 
grets for the homeward journey, and for the starting next 
day of the Newfoundland expedition, E., L., and A., on 
a fortnight’s trip by steamer to Port-aux- Basques, ‘and 
then rail and canoe to the fishing and hunting grounds. 
As this does. not pertain to the Indra riding quietly at 
anchor in Sydney Harbor meanwhile in friendly company 
cf big warships and tiny yachts, and as the writer’s par- 
ticipation in the trip ends here, this chapter of our story 
draws to a close. 

It is a record of much pleasure and few mishaps, and 
perhaps even these accentuating the charm of this ever- 
changing life at sea; at the worst it is “all in the day’s 
work,” and at the best is an experience we none of us 
would forego. The philosophic sailor will dwell not 
alone on the sunny days of favoring winds and smiling 
skies, but on the untoward conditions he has met, and 
against which he has gloriously prevailed—the bit of 
prompt work here, or the quick judgment there that 
saved the situation and plucked victory out of seeming de- 
feat. Yes, even defeat after a good fight will lend its 
not unwelcome color to the retrospect, and the shadows 
bring out the lights until all turns to a pleasant glow in 
the unfading picture. .Who would give up a day or an 
hour of it now as we gather for a happy reunion of old 
shipmates in these autumn days, or each one singly for 
himself lives over again this life on summer seas? 

Yonder lies the good ship stripped for winter quarters, 
and the sailor’s heart goes out to her in grateful re- 
membrance of kindly shelter on unknown paths where his 
feet have strayed with hers. May all good fortune attend 
her, and “the little cherub that sits aloft” be her unfail- 
ing companion in all the days to come. 


Southern Letter. 


THE yachtsmen of the extreme South pride themselves 
upon the fact that their sport has at last entered upon the 
boom which will, before long, place this favored section of 
the country’s seaboard in the front rank as an up-to-date 
and popular yachting coast. The advantages of’ both 
sides of peninsular Florida have for many years been 
known to lovers of the pleasure marine, but it is only of 
late that the claims of that grand stretch of the Mexican 
Gulf from Pensacola to Galveston have begun to be 
realized. These magnificent cruising latitudes are almost 
incomparable for their attractiveness of the climate, 
scenery, fish, game and romance. Of course, New Or- 
leans, with the varied attractions of a great maritime 
metropolis, is the Mecca of those cruising from Florida 
to the east, or Texas to the west, as it is of the hundreds 
of voyageurs who leisurely float down the waters of the 
Mississippi in a hundred different kinds of craft in the 
course of a few months. Whether your cruiser comes 
down the Great Father of Waters or comes from the east 
or the west, to the Crescent City, the great attractiveness 
of the shores of Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama have 
been heard of long before this arm of the gulf has been 
reached. The most attractive of all the gulf coast is the 
hundred mile stretch lying between Mobile, Ala., and 
New Orleans. This shore of old ocean is a continuous 
line of handsome villas, and here many wealthy Northern 
people spend the winter, and here many people from all 
the Southern States come for a summer resort, the win- 
ters being very mild and the summers cool; exceedingly 
cool, owing to the influence of the constant gulf breeze. 

About every dozen miles or less along the coast there 
are small and attractive villages of about two thou- 
sand inhabitants each, such as Bay-St. Louis, Pass Chris- 
tian, Gulfport, Biloxi, Ocean Springs and Pascagoula. 
The entire stretch of gulf from New Orleans to Mobile 
Bay is what might be called an “inside route,” as there 
is a string of islands parallelling the shore some ten 
miles out, forming a natural break-water, the body be- 
tween them and the shore being known as Mississippi 
Sound. The railroad skirts the shore of -the main- 
land amid a beautiful semi-tropical growth, while some 
little distance back, as the land elevates, is seen the 
edge of the virgin pine forest, which extends for hun- 
dreds of miles away toward the north. The salt sea 
waters play upon these shores most beautifully and most 
refreshingly, and they abound with much that is most 
useful and interesting in ocean life. This fine stretch 
cf country is worth more than a passing notice, for many 
believe that the day is soon to come when it will be 
recognized as the Riviera of this continent. Such is 
the dream of those who already live and sail in the local- 
ity. If the section had had half the advertising vouch- 
safed to other parts of the South, it would long since 
lave seen more halcyon days instead of just now enter- 
ing upon its red-letter period of prosperity as a winter 
resort. The first million-dollar hotel was constructed 
last year—a la The Royal Poinciana—and others are to 
follow. The Great Southern Hotel, at Gulfport, Miss., 
mid-way on the coast, has been crowded all winter, as 
has the Mexican Gulf Hotel, at Pass Christian, Miss., 
and more accommodations of the same kind are required 
and will be added for next season. 

The sport of yachting is well organized and it is the 
chief attraction of the coast, there being seven yacht clubs 
in the short distance of one hundred miles, all being 
banded together for racing and fostering purposes in an 
organization entitled “Southern Gulf Coast Yachting As- 
sociation,” the combined enrollment of members of which 
is above the two thousand mark. It is the intention of 
the association to make this coast one of national im- 
portance, and steps are on foot. to institute yachting 
events which will attract the attention of lovers of the 
sport in all sections of the country. Costly trophies will 
probably be put up, the promoters of the sport desiring 
to have events patterned after the Seawanhaka Cup and 
the Canada’s Cup take place here every winter. That the 
Southerners can handle such affairs was amply proven 
when the Southern Y. C. in the year 1884 put up the 
sum of $1,500 for an inter-state race; that t can be 
strong opponents was tated, as the uisiana 
yacht won from the New York representative in this 
contest, and that they would he excellent hosts they 
crave the opportunity to prove. Brethren of the North 








are earnestly requested t0 suggest what kind of contest 
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and style of craft should be selected to be the most popu- 
lar with those who would like to come South. 

With an idea of building up a small racing machine 
class on the style of those which contest for the Sea- 
wanhaka Cup, and which are so popular with the 
clubs of the Inland Lakes Y. A., the Southern Gulf Coast 
Y. A. three years ago offered a valuable prize for boats 
of that size and type. The class has grown so that it 
is beginning to be the desire to want to try conclusions 
with the scows of other parts. One Westetn boat of 
tuis class was brought here and raced last season, and 
there is a Mower and a Crane designed craft in the fleet, 
to say nothing of a number of other likely ones that have 
been modeled after fast machines of the North. Splen- 
did additions have been made to this class this season, at 
least two of the latest bidders for honors being expected 
from the shores of Oshkosh, where was produced the 
champicn of the United States. Coming on about now, 
the Southern Association yachtsmen begin to want to 
get into this national skimming-dish game, for they have 
taken to the type for their small classes, as it is found 
that boats of the kind are very good for use for the 
younger eleinent in a climate which invites no end of 
“slepping around” during al! ithe months of the year. 

Yachts of the more pretentious sizes are now being en- 
couraged also, and the South particularly desires to be 
well up to the fore with a class of cabin sloops of 3oft. 
tating, such as are being encouraged by the Y. R. A. of 
Massachusetts, the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound, the 
Y. R. UL. of the Great Lakes, and other associations and 
individual clubs. This is the favorite size of cruiser 
for use on these tranquil waters, as they afford accom- 
odations for four or five comfortably, and yet they are 
not too large to be transported on the longest of flat 
cars. The latter fact is one that is appreciated, as it is 
being hoped that some of the crack racers of the North 
will be hrought down next winter. Last winter the 
owner of one of the fastest Boston yachts proposed to 
bring his boat here for a series of races, but the yachts- 
men here had not anticipated such an event, and they 
were in nowise prepared for a contest, but they have 
since been up and doing, and there are to be this season 
thirty-footers for the. express purpose of meeting a 
Northern invasion. Boats are being built here from lines 
by leading Northern designers, and a Herreshoff and a 
Hanley sloop are now being negotiated for. Those in a 
position to know consider that the yachting world will 
be quite surprised to know the number of fine Northern 
cabin boats which will find their way South in the next 
several months. It is only in the past year or so that 
our yachtsmen began to wake up to a new order of things 
and want a better class of cruiser-racer, one that com- 
prises in its make-up the modern measure of speed, 
style, finish, comfort and general handiness. 

So much for the yacht that is a yacht, when the matter 
is written by a “wind-jammer crank,” but candor com- 
pels the statement also that the boats of the other crowd, 
the motor yachts, are increasing in numbers at astonish- 
ing rapidity. The South, always conservative, took to 
the gasoline engine rather slowly, and not many of them 
appeared until the experimental stage had been passed 
in the motor-manufacturing centers, but now the motors 
seem to be coming this way by the car load. The clubs 
and the association are welcoming them gladly, and 
where in former seasons the motor boat races were a 
side issue at our regattas, this season, what think you? 
the motor boat races will be held upon special and sep- 
2rate days from the “yacht” races. Auto-boats, auto- 
mobile launches, launch-omobiles, “me latest launching- 
car,” and what not, are, if not literally in the air, 
figuratively speaking, to be seen on every waterway path. 
The launches of last year are considered now to be 
good enough for fishing and oyster boats, and the sound 
of the hammer tacking on the veneer to “airy, fairy” 

ferms is now busily heard in the Southland. In speak- 
ing of a very lightly constructed hull now being built 
here, which has the small frames very close together, an 
old barnacle of a ship carpenter said that they “might 
as well ‘knock-off’ planking altogether and just caulk be- 
tween the frames.” Speed, speed, thy name is frailty. 
Our regatta committees are up-to-date and agile in hand- 
ling a timing watch, and all this speed that is being 
figured on by all classes of our yachtsmen will be mea- 
sured with accuracy; the rules and regulations to be 
used for the motor races will be those of the American 
Power Boat Association. 

The promoters of the sport here feel that if the South 
should hold a big contest every winter, both for speed 
launches and sailing yachts, the plan would meet 
with great favor from the devotees of boating through- 
out the entire country. Several of the leading motor 
manufacturers have been broached on the subject, and it 
is certczin that a number of them will join with a move- 
ment to hold a grand mid-winter boat carnival at New 
Orleans about the month of February. 

In summing up, it would seem that there is no fairer 
field for the expansion of the revolution now going on 
in all kinds of yachting than the hundreds of miles of 
the enchanted Mexican Gulf coast with its thousands and 
thousands of tributary rivers, bayous, lakes and lagoons. 

LoriLLarD D. SAMPSELL. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, March 1to—Last Thursday evening, at the 
Boston Athletic Association, there was a conference be- 
tween representatives of the Boston, Eastern and Corin- 
thian Y. C.’s, and of the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, to 
arrange dates for racing fixtures for the coming season, 
with a view to having as little conflict as possible aftes 
the racing season has been started. This practice has 
been adopted for the past three years and has resulted in 
much good. The fact that clubs have not scheduled any 

' event on the day that another club has arranged for a big 
open or club race has been productive of much better 
general attendance at all of the races. The fixtures ar- 
ranged at that conference were as follows: 


4 an 30, Memorial Day—South Boston, Y. R. A. open, 
‘oint. 
une 4, Saturday—Boston, club, City Point. 
une II, ee en club, Marblehead. 
June 17, Friday—Boston, Y. R 


. A. open, Hull, 
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June 25, Saturday—Corinthian, club, Marblehead. 
July 2, Saturday—Corinthian, club, Marblehead. 


July 4, Monday—Corinthian, invitation, Marble- 
head, A. M. 

July 4 Monday—Eastern, special open, Marble- 
head, P. M. 

July 9, Saturday—Boston, club, Marblehead. 

July 16, Saturday—Eastern, special open, Marblehead. 


July 23, Saturday—Corinthian, open, Marblehead. 

July 28, Thursday—Boston, midsummer series, Y. R. 
A. open, Hull. 

July 29, Friday—Boston, midsummer series, Y. R. A. 
open, Hull. 

July 30, Saturday—Boston, midsummer series, Y. R. A. 
open, Hull. 


Aug. 1, Monday—Eastern, special open, Marblehead. 

Aug. 2, Tuesday—Boston, Y. R. A. open, Marblehead. 

Aug. 3,’ Wednesday-—Corinthian, midsummer open, 
Marblehead. 5 

Aug. 4, Thursday—Corinthian, midsummer series, 
Marblehead. 


Aug. 5, Friday—Corinthian, midsummer series,. Marble- 
head. ae 
Aug. 6, Saturday—Corinthian, 


invitation, Marblehead. 


Aug. 8, Monday—Manchester, Y. R. A. open, West 
Manchester. 

Aug. 9, Tuesday—Manchester, Crowhurst Cup, West 
Manchester. 


Aug. 10, Wednesday—Boston, club, Marblehead. 


Aug. 11, Thursday—East Gloucester, Y. R. A. open, 
Gloucester. 

Aug. 12, Friday—Annisquam, Y. R. A. open, Annis- 
quam. 

Aug. 13, Saturday—Annisquam, Y. R. A. open, Annis- 
quam. 

Aug. 17, Wednesday—Corinthian, club, Marblehead. 

Aug. 18, Thursday—Eastern, special open, Marble- 
head. 

Aug. 19, Friday—Eastern, special open, Marblehead. 

Aug. 20, Saturday—Boston, club, Hull. 

Aug. 25, Thursday—Plymouth, Y. R. A. open, Ply- 
mouth. 

Aug. 26, Friday—Duxbury, Y. R. A. open, Duxbury. 

Aug. 27, Saturday—Duxbury, Y. R. A. open, Dux- 
bury. 

Aug. 20, Monday—Cape Cod, Y. R. A. open, Province- 
town. 

Aug. 30, Tuesday—Cape Cod, Y. R. A. open, Province- 
town. 

Aug. 31, Wednesday—Cape Cod, Y. R. A. open, Prov- 
incetown. 

Sept. 2, Friday—Wellfleet, Y. R. A. open, Wellfleet. 


Sept. 5, Labor Day—Lynn, Y. R. A. open, Nahant. _ 
From July 28 the above list gives continuous racing 
to the close of the season, with the circuits in sequence, 


so that the boats will be const: an traveling in the 
same general direction. Saturday, June 18, has been 
ieft open in the above list. This is a good date, with an 


afternoon tide, and some of the clubs, that have to chose 
time according to the tide, will probably be most anxious 
to take it up. There is an opportunity for the Squan- 
tum and the Wollaston Y. C.’s to come in on the two 
first days of the week, when the Boston Y. C. rhidsum- 
mer series is sailed, it being assumed that the Quincy Y. 
C. will give a race on the day before the opening of the 
series. This would give all these races in one central! 
circuit and would keep the boats together. It is ex- 
pected that the Y. R. A. of M. rendezvous will be held 
on Sept. 10 and 11, and it is likely that some clubs will 
want Sept. 10 for an open race. 

The annual meeting of the Y. R. A. of Massa- 
chusetts will be held at the town house of the Boston Y. 
C., on Thursday evening, March 17. At this meeting the 
selection of dates for open races is made by the different 
clubs. The preliminary conference provided for dates 
for most of the Y. R. A. clubs, especially for those whose 
fixtures come at about the same time each year. There 
are other clubs, however, which might want to give open 
races, and it is likely that they will prefer to hold them 
on Saturdays, if possible. On this account it may be pos- 
sible that some of the fixtures in the preliminary schedule 
may be altered, although it is understood that the sched- 
ule arranged at the conference was intended to be per- 
manent. At the annual meeting of the Y. R. A. of 
Massachusetts there will also be proposed an amendment 
tc the racing rules, which is expected to bring out more 
or less discussion. The amendment proposed is to adopt 
a new class, to be called “Class H—yachts conforming to 
the limitations of the Massachusetts 30Ft. Cruising Yacht 
Association.” It is understood that there is more or less 
objection to the adoption of the class. 


The three 18-footers, designed by Mr. E. A. Board- 


man, which were destroyed by fire at Fenton’s shop, 
Manchester, will be rebuilt at the same yard Two of 
these boats were for the one-design class, which is to 


race the one-design class from Buzzards’ Bay. The boats 
of this class for Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 2d, and Mr. 
Cc. H. W. Foster, have been finished at Law- 
ley’s. Mr. Boardman has an order for a 5oft. over 
all auxiliary cruising yawl, for Dr. W. M. Baum, Vice- 
Commodore of the Chicago Y. C. She will be of the 
modern fisherman type, with lengthened ends. 

Stearns & McKay, of the Marblehead Yacht Yard, are 
designing a 33ft. hunting launch for Mr. Roger Upton; 
also a 35ft. launch and a 16ft. speed launch. 

Considerable interest is taken in the proposed ocean 
race for- yachts of less than goft. over all from New York 
tc Marblehead. Opinions vary as to advantages of such 
a race and there are some who do not believe in it. 
There are others who are quite willing to eriter their 
boats. It is considered that the limit of 4oft. is about 
right, owners of yachts of less than 25ft. waterline, 
whose over all length does not exceed 4oift., believing 
that if the modern 30-footers and 35-footers should be 
allowed to enter, the smaller boats would not have a 
ghost of a chance in anything like a breeze, notwithstand- 
ing time allowance. It is figured that the smaller boats 
would have to lie to at times when boats of longer water- 
line could carry their sail and go along. The opinion has 
-been expressed that the same allowance of 30 minutes to 


_the foot is not enough, 
Joun B. Kiuey, 
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Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron. 


BY F. H. BELL, ROYAL NOVA SCOTIA Y. §, 


YACHTING and boat sailing have always been popular in 
Halifax. The natural facilities for the sport are very 
great. The harbor is one of the largest and finest in the 
world. Chebucto Bay, from which the harbor opens, is 
itself a large indent on the southern shore of the 
Province, sheltered on the west by high land, and, to a 
lesser extent, on the east also. The harbor proper be- 
gins at Mauger’s Beach Light, an old Martello tower 
Situated at the end of a gravel spit extending from Mc- 
Nab’s Island on the eastern side of the harbor nearly a 
mile to the westward, leaving an entrance of little more 
than a mile between the light and the western cliffs, 
crowned with modern forts. From the light the harbor 
extends northwardly for about three miles, with an aver- 
age width of nearly two. It then commences to narrow 
until a couple of miles further north it reaches the Nar- 
rows, little more than a quarter of a mile in width. Then 
it suddenly expands again into the beautiful sheet of 
water known as Bedford Basin, a salt water lake six 
miles in length by four in width, surrounded with high 
hills. The harbor curves to the west, and the effect of 
this, together with the two large islands at the eastern 
side of the bay and a smaller one further up, is to 
effectually shut out the sea. One arm of the harbor runs 
up at the back of the city, a salt water river four miles 
in length by a quarter of a mile in width, an ideal spot 
tor boating and canoeing. The passages between the 
islands and the eastern land make another most charming 
stretch of water. In the whole of this large area of 
sheltered water, with the exception of a bar at the mouth 
of the eastern passage, and a couple of insignificant 
patches, there is a uniform depth of water of upward of 
one hundred feet. The summer winds, as a rule, are 
strong, the southwest wind in particular frequently reach- 
ing a registered velocity of 25 to 30 miles an hour, and 
occasionally as high as 40, and the high lands of course 
make it in places extremely puffy. Under such conrdi- 
tions the only suitable boats are keel craft with moderate 
sail plans. 

Though there was no yacht club, there was a good deal 
of racing in the earlier part of the last century at the 
various regattas, much commoner then than now. Cld 
pictures show a good fleet of starters of boats that were 
fair representatives of ‘the fishing craft of these days 
About 1840 Mr. Eben Mosely began shipbuilding in Dart- 
mouth on the eastern side of the harbor. He was a man 
in many ways in advance of his time, an excellent 
draughtsman in the days when work on paper was almcst 
unknown and rather despised. He was the parent of 
a large fleet of brigs, brigantines, schooners, and other 
small craft—all handsome, speedy, good carriers, and 
good sea boats. He built a number of fast yachts. Onc 
of them, the Mystery, of 15 tons, built in 1849, two years 
before the America, was a striking anticipation of the 
ideas embodied in that famous ship, and also about the 
same time in the English cutter Mosquito. Her line 
show a cut away fore foot with the keel raking to a deep 
heel, a hollow midship section, and a long entrarce with 
the waterlines slightly hollowed. She was a fine all-round 
performer, and was in her day considered a marvel at a 
turn to windward in rough water. 

The first yacht club in Halifax was the Royal Halifax 
founded in 1857. There were many Bermudians amcng 
the merchants of Halifax in those days, keen yachts nen, 
and the extent to which they influenced yachting is shown 
by the fact that out of seven yachts on the first regisie: 
of the club, six were “Mudians.” The club prospered, 
and in 1860, the year of the Prince of Wales’ visit, it pin 
up a snug club house at the northern end of the harbor. 
The Prince presented the club with a very handsome c‘1p, 
which was raced for for years as a challenge cup. For 
a number of years the club got along very well, doing a 
good amount of racing and general festivities. Its fleet 
was a fair one for the day and the size of the city, and 
the Corinthian element was always strong. For some 
reason, however, the club failed to satisfy the demand 
for sport; possibly because the ideas of its members as 
to yachts were somewhat too high for the pockets of 
many would-be yacht owners, and the feeling manifested 
itself in 1869 in the formation of a separate sailing club, 
which for a while did a good deal more racing than the 
larger institution. 

Differences between the yachting and the non-yachting 
sections of the club gradually increased, until in 1875 a 
uumber of the yacht owners and mere active yachtsmei 
determined on the formation of a new club, and a meeting 
was called for the 25th of November. The gentiemen 
present were Lt. Col. Clerke, A. C. Edwards, J. Tupper, 
W. B. Fay, H. St. G. Twining, H. H. Black, R. Mac 
Donald, James W. Stairs, and F. C. Sumichrast. It was 
resolved to form a new club, a committee was appointed 
tc draft a constitution and by-laws, and the club was 
formaily organized at a meeting held on December 7. 
at which there were present, in addition to most of those 
present at the November meeting, S. Tupper, F. W. Bul 
lock, W. Webb, J. E. Butler, A. Marvin, and W. S. 
Salter. The custom prevailed at the outset of having 
what was practically an honorary commodore, leaving the 
work of the club to be done by the vice-commodore. The 
first commodore was Lord Dufferin, then Governor- 
General of Canada, and the first vice-commodore F.. W. 
Passow. The custom was dropped in 1889, since which 
time the commodores have been all working officials. 
And it is worth mentioning here that the club has alway; 
chosen its officers and committees solely with a view to 
their efficiency, and whatever success has been attained 
has been due solely to management on business principles. 


The differences of opinion which led to the formation of. 


the club left one significant trace in the provisions in the 
constitution that of the managing committee three at 
least should be yacht owners, and that on all questions of 
measurement, time allowance, classification, and other 
matters relating to racing, the vote should be taken by 
yachts instead of members. 

The club was at the outset but a tiny affair. In the 
first year only 25 members paid subscriptions. It grew, 
however. It increased to 40.in the second year, and then 
mounted steadily till it reached a membership of about 
80, at which it remained for some time. It received its 


warrant to fly the blue ensign and to use the prefix 
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Royal in 1880, and was incorporated in 1888. The largest 
yachts on the club’s register in 1876 were the Petrel of 
20 tons, and the Mystery of 14 tons; the rest of the fleet 
were almost entirely small half-decked craft of from 2oft. 
to 25ft. waterline, sloop rigged with inside ballast. In its 
first season the club’s programme consisted of four races 
only with a couple a harbor cruises. The amount of 
racing done did not materially increase for several years. 

The young club received a blow in its first year which 
rearly caused its death. In the race for the Mayor’s cup 
in September, 1876, one of the yachts, the Cygnet, cap- 
sized and sank with the loss of two amateurs, and on the 
same day another amateur was lost off another competing 
vacht, the Petrel. Two such disasters in one day gave 
such apparent confirmation to the popular belief in the 
danger of yachting that the continued existence of the 
squadron was in doubt. The upset was, however, mainly 
due to a very bad boat combined with somewhat careless 
handling. Since that date the club has fortunately been 
free from accident, and the modern boats of ample free- 
board and outside ballast have often demonstrated their 
ability to face with perfect safety any weather likely to be 
encountered in summer time. 

From the outset the club determined that in one respect 
it would leave nothing to complain of, namely, the con- 
duct of the races. Thanks to an enthusiastic and inde- 
fatigable secretary, Mr. F. C. Sumichrast, now professor 
of French in Harvard University, the management of the 
races was conducted in entire conformity with the rules 
and suggestions of the British Y. R. A. The “two post” 
starting line and the “one gun” start have always been 
the practice of the club, and in every other way thc 
“business” part of the races has been made as smart and 
up to date as possible. 

In the early years of its existence, the racing fleet of 
the club grew but slowly. Outside influences had little 
effect in determining the type of craft. Yachting litera- 
ture, with its host of up-to-date designs, was not then 
in existence, and Halifax is too remote from the yachting 
centers of the States for the types prevalent there to have 
much influence. For many years the principal additions 
to the club’s fleet were the creations of Mr. J. E. Butler, 
who modeled, built, and raced his own boats. They were 
all small boats, ranging from 21ft. to 26ft. waterline, with 
very short overhangs and a beam of about one-third of 
their waterline length. They had fairly sharp sections 
and good ends, with plenty of body and very moderate 
sail areas, and were probably fast for the day, although, 
in the absence of any outside competitors, that must be 
a matter of speculation; every boat is proverbially fast 
when sailing by herself. Their great defect was their ex- 
tremely low freeboard even for those days. They cer- 
tainly required more careful handling than a modern 
keel boat. However, whether it was the handling or the 
boats, or both, they never met with a mishap, although 
sailed and raced in all kinds of weather. In Mr. Butler’s 
hands they were most successful as prize winners. The 
Hebe in particular, a sloop of 25ft. waterline by: 8ft. gin. 
beam, and about 5ft. draft, was the crack of the squadron 
for several years. Her lines show a nice, clean boat, with 
a good entrance and a V-shaped midship section that was 
a good compromise between the flat bottomed American 
boats of the day and the deep craft of enormous dis- 
placement that the British “1730” rule was then turning 
out. She was during the several years in which she was 
owned and sailed by Mr. Butler only beaten once, and 
that was by a schooner four times her size in a race 
sailed in half a gale. 

In spite of the enthusiasm of a few members, and of 
the great natural facilities for the sport, the club made 
but slow progress, in fact for many years was at a stand- 
still. The membership remained below 100, and with a 
yearly fee of only $5 the income was insignificant, and in- 
terest in the club and the sport seemed gradually dying 
out. The reasons were not hard to discover. The chief 
one was the want of a club house. _The only accommo- 
dation which the club could offer its members and guests 
was the use of the fine wharf and premises of the Royal 
Engineers kindly placed at their disposal on race days, 
which did not at that time exceed half a dozen Saturday 
afternoons in the season. This, and the occasional privi- 
lege of following a race on a tug, and a still more occa- 
sional “hodge-podge,” was all that the members obtained 
in return for their subscriptions. A further reason was 
the difficulty of obtaining new yachts. There was no 
good building yard in or near the city, no designer, and, 
in fact, no one with whom a prospective builder could 
take useful counsel. As the older yachts gradually went 
out of existence there were no new ones to take their 
places, and the sport languished. The club held its own, 
but that was all, and even the enthusiasts began to doubt 
as to its future. 

In 1887 there came a chance to give it a “boom.” That 
was the year of Victoria’s Jubilee, and the good old 
loyal city of Halifax proposed celebrating it with due 
honor. Water sports of some kind have always been one 
of the “Alligonians’” favorite forms of celebration, and 
the yacht club proposed to take advantage of the occasion. 
A subscription list was opened, and about a thousand 
dollars was obtained, with which a very handsome cup 
was purchased for a race in which it was hoped 
many of the leading yachts, both British and American, 
would compete. The secretary of the club went on to the 
States to look up entries, and the race was well adver- 
tised. In addition to the city cup, a number of gentlemen 
in the States interested in Canadian affairs presented an- 
other handsome cup to the club to be raced for by 
Canadian yachts. On the strength of all this a good 
deal of interest in the club was worked up, and many 
additional members obtained. In the event the racing 
was rather a:‘disappointment, as the hoped-for competitors 
failed to turn up. Lt. Henn’s Galatea, the well known 
challenger for the America’s Cup, and Mr. G. H. War- 
ren’s English cutter, Stranger, came down from the 
States, and, as good luck would have it, the old schooner 
Dauntless dropped in on her way. back from her ocean 
race with the Coronet, and her sporting owner, Mr. 
Caldwell H. Colt, at once and most cheerfully acceded 
to the club’s request to help make up a race. So far as 
the cup was concerned, the Galatea, with ‘her big allow- 
ance, was tolerably safe, but merely as a race the match 
was as fine a one as was ever sailed. The course was an 
0 one of thirty miles in the bay and outside. The 
night before it blew very hard from the southeast, hauling 
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round in the morning to the west, blowing all day not 
less than 30 miles an hour, with a big cross sea. These 
conditions suited the old schooner to a T, and she led the 
cutter all day, except in one ten-mile turn to windward, 
when the Galatea, as her owner told the writer, was 
driven into it harder than ever before in her life. In the 
result the schooner finished first by quite a bit, which was 
glory enough for her sporting owner. The race for the 
cup presented for Canadian yachts was won by the 


schooner Wenonah. She was owned by a syndicate, and 
a year later on, when they dissolved partnership, they pre- 
sented the cup to the club as a perpetual challenge cup, 
ior which purpose it has been held ever since. 

The races had been most successful in the object for 





Cutter Princess.—Owned by George Wright, R. N. S. Y. S. 


which they were chiefly instituted, reviving interest in the 
club and procuring additional members, but the commit- 
tee felt that this would be only a temporary revival, and 
wisely determined to take advantage of the opportunity 
te obtain a club house. 

It was no light matter for the little club to face, with 
a membership of little more than 100 and a revenue of 
only about $500. Fortunately, the club possessed in its 
commodore, Mr. A. C. Edwards, a man of great energy, 
enthusiasm, and tact, and he was loyally backed up by 
an energetic committee. , A site was purchased, plans of 
a modest club house obtained, and the building, together 
with a good wharf and large boat house, erected. A 
vigorous canvass considerably increased the membership, 


Cutter Youla—Owned by H. M. Wylde, R. N. S. Y. S. 


and the annual subscription was raised to $10. The club 
has never had an entrance fee, as it was always felt that 
it might tend to keep out members of more interest in 
yachting than means to enjoy it—the class, after all, on 
which every such club must mainly depend for continued 
success. The financing of the scheme was a serious 
proposition. A first mortgage was obtained from a loan 
company for. $4,500; a further sum of $2,000 was obtained 
on six per cent. $50 bonds floated among the members 
of the club, and secured by a second mortgage. In addi- 
tion to these, when the club house and premises were 
finally completed and opened on the 14th of June, 1890, 
the club was liable for miscellaneous debts to the amount 
of about $1,500. 

The property was, however, well worth the expendi- 
ture. The late Mr. Hurst, for many years treasurer of 
the N, Y, Y. C., and a resident for many years in South- 
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ampton, G. B., once said to the writer that he knew 
of no yachting station, not even Cowes, comparable to it 

for all-round excellence. The site is a beautiful one at 

the southern end of the peninsula on which the city is 

built, and on the edge of the fine park which includes 

all the seaward end of the peninsula. It is only a mile 

from the post-office, and the electric cars run past its 

gate. The view from the wide verandas is superb, look- 

ing right out to sea, and taking in the greater part of the 

harbor with the finely wooded and heavily fortified islands 

at its entrance. The water is deep right up to the club 

wharf, and a considerable indentation of the shore at that 

point makes a good though somewhat exposed anchorage 

for the yachts, nearly all of which lie at moorings directly 

in front of the club house. There is only a six-foot tide, 

and practically no current. A large floating stage with 

a self-adjusting ladder makes easy landing at any stage 

of the tide. The club house itself was of the most 

modest’ description. It consisted mainly of a large and 

airy club room on the second floor, facing directly on the 

harbor, and surrounded with a roomy veranda. There 

are no dining facilities, the only provision for the inner 

man being a room with lockers in which the members 

can keep what they please, and the club supplies the sun- 
dry fluids which are grouped under the general name of 
“soft drinks.” The ground floor opening directly on the 
wharf, is given up to the storage of gear, and a dressing 
room with lockers for clothes. For those who can swim, 
a capital header can be taken off the wharf. A modest 
lawn with a couple of quoit beds, and a large boat house 
completed the club property. 

The club prespered in its new premises. Its member- 
ship rose to above 200, and kept there. A tight hand was 
kept on expenses, and it soon began to get its head above 
water. The miscellaneous debt was soon paid off; then 
the bonds were paid off at the rate of $300 a year, and 
finally the loan mortgage was reduced and converted into 
an ordinary mortgage, and the club gradually found its 
way into Easy street. 

With prosperity, however, inevitably came increased 
expenses. One of these is, it is believed, somewhat un- 
usual. It has been the policy of the club to lend every 
posible encouragement to the keeping of yachts. Now, 
yachts require some attendance, and attendance involves 
paid help. To the majority of the would-be yacht owners 
among the club the keeping of a paid hand is out of the 
question. The club stepped into the gap. It hired men, 
at first one, then two, and undertook to perform certain 
strictly stipulated duties for such yacht owners as chose 
to avail themselves of the opportunity, such as convey- 
ance to and from the yachts, hoisting and stowing sails, 
drying them after rain, pumping and keeping the yachts 
in order. For these services a monthly fee varying with 
the size of the yacht is paid to the club. The members 
who keep rowboats in the club boat house—some sixty in 
number—contribute a small yearly fee in return for 
assistance in getting their boats in and out. In this way 
between a half and two-thirds of the wages are recouped 
to the club. The balance the club bears, and considers 
the money well spent in the encouragement it gives to 
the keeping of yachts, especially the smaller kind, many 
of which would otherwise not be kept at all. 

From the outset the club house on race days, which 
practically means Saturday afternoons and holidays, has 
been thrown open to ladies, and they have availed them- 
selves of the privilege to the full. The club has always 
been on excellent terms with the army and navy stationed 
at Halifax, and the fine band of the regiment or the 
flag ship frequently performs at the club house on race 
days, making the premises one of the fashionable summer 
resorts of the city. 

The management of the club, however, never made the 
mistake of supposing that music and fashion could take 
the place of sport, and fully realized that if the club was 
to continue it must be through the maintenance of its 
ewn special branch of sport. The difficulty of procuring 
new yachts already referred to continued. In 1890 
Mr. James Fraser brought out from England the Fife 
cutter Uvira, since so well known in New York 
waters. But there was ‘nothing of her class in 
the-club to make sport, and her owner parted with her 
after one season. In the next year another attempt on 
less ambitious lines was made to induce the building of 
new boats. A company was formed, and Mr. S. Harlow, 
an excellent builder, installed as manager. From Mr. 
Fife was procured the lines of a 26ft. L.W.L. cutter, 
# miniature Uvira, and two boats were built. They 
were, and still are, most admirable boats, but their cost 
was still too great for the average Halifax yachtsman. 
Another capital boat added to the fleet about the same 
time was a handsome 27ft. cutter designed by Mr. H.C. 
MacLeod, since better known as the designér of many 
fast boats on Lake Minnetonka, and of the Canada cup 
defender Minota. These three boats made good racing 
for a couple of seasons, but nothing new was coming for- 
ward, except some undesirable additions in the shape of 
ex-fishing boats, and the committee again felt that a 
further step in the direction of still cheaper yachts must 
be taken. A class of one-design 18ft. knockabouts from 
the board of Mr. MacLeod, the lines of which appeared in 
ForEST AND STREAM of May 14, 1808, was established. 
‘The result was most beneficial. Yachting had at last been 
brought within reach of the average pocket, the sport 
flourished greatly, and the number of members actually 
taking an active part in it was at least trebled. There 
still remained a class of juveniles to whom even an I8ft. 
knockabout was an impossibility. To catch these and in- 
terest them in the sport, the club in, 1902 established a 
class of 12ft. dingheys, choosing the boat designed by Mr. 
Morse, of Toronto, the lines of which appeared in 
Forest AND STREAM for April 8, 1899. The class has 
proved an immense success, some twenty boats have been 
built, and it has been the means of bringing into the club 
a host of most desirable recruits, some of whom have 
already expanded into owners of larger craft. Finally, 
to complete the history of the club’s attempt at promoting 
the building and ownership of yachts within reach of 
modest pockets, in the past season a second class of 
knockabouts somewhat smaller, cheaper, and at the same 
time more modern than the 18-footers, was established. 
The lines of a boat of 15ft. waterline were obtained from 
Mr. E. A. Boardman, of Boston (they may be seen in 
The Rudder for March, 1903), and four boats were built 
which have given great satisfaction, In the meantime, 
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the larger boats had been from time to time added to, 
especially by a handsome and fast 28ft. cutter built by 
Mr. MacLeod from his own design, and an up-to-date 
30ft. cutter built last year by Mr. G.- Wright from the 
lines of Mr. B. B. Crowninshield. The club now pos- 
sesses a very respectable fleet, especially strong in the 
smaller classes, and, without exception, the boats are 
modern keel craft. 

In place of the four races in a season with which the 
club started, there is now at least one race on every Sat- 
urday afternoon or holiday from the beginning of June 
to the end of September, and, including the dinghies, 
there are frequently three races going on at once. As the 
courses for the smaller craft are laid off directly in front 
of the club house, the spectators both in the club premises 


and the adjoining park have. plenty to interest them. 
For some years previous to 1902 it had been felt that 
the club had outgrown its premises, and in the fall of that 


year it was resolved to enlarge. The work was carried 
out during the winter and spring of 1903, consisting of 
a large addition to the club room and the addition of a 
library, a ladies’ room, and greatly increased locker room 
and general accommodations. The membership of the 
club is now about 270, its property much exceeds in 
value the incumbrances upon it, its financial condition is 
thoroughly sound, and with a continuance of the same 
careful management which has prevailed in the past, it has 
every reason to look forward to a long and prosperous 
career, 

The yachts of the club have always done a fair amount 
of cruising, especially on the coast to the westward of 
Halifax. It is hardly an ideal cruising ground, with 
strong winds and heavy seas, and, worst of all, a good 
deal of fog, and with not much in the way of sheltered 
reaches such as abound on the coast of Maine. Still there 
are plenty of fine harbors and many charming spots— 
notably Chester at the head of the superb sheet of water 


known as Mahone Bay. Shelbourne is another fine 
harbor about too miles west of Halifax. Of recent years 
both Shelbourne and Chester have started yacht clubs of 
their own, and provided cups for which Halifax yachts 


have competed. There is a flourishing club at Yarmouth, 
with a good fleet of boats of the modern Massachusetts 
type, and the boats of the club have in recent years met 
those of the Halifax Club not only at Chester and Shel- 
bourne, but at Halifax. With the increase of member- 
ship and the size and capability of the boats, the amount 
of cruising done is steadily increasing. 

One matter more must be mentioned. Reference has 
already been made to the cup presented by citizns of the 
United States, and after being won by the schooner 
Wenonah, presented to the club as a challenge cup. The 
club has also another attractive challenge cup. It has 
been mentioned that the Prince of Wales, now King Ed- 
ward, on the occasion of his visit to Halifax in 1860, pre- 
sented the Royal Halifax Y. C. with a very fine cup. That 
club failed to survive the secession of most of its active 
members, and a couple of years afterwards went out of 
existence. The cup remained in the possesion of the sur- 
viving members, and in 1898 was presented by them to 
the new club as the Prince of Wales challenge cup, they 
being at the same time made honorary members of the 
club. The racing for these two cups has been steadily 
growing in interest. The fixtures for them are made on 
succeeding days to suit the convenience of visiting yachts, 
and, with some club races on the same dates, make up a 
sort of club week. Competitors in recent years have 
come from Sydney, C. B., from Yarmouth, and from 
Boston, and it is hoped that each year will see a greater 
number of outside competitors avail themselves of the 
opportunity for a cruise in Nova Scotian waters, ter- 
minating in a week’s racing over courses that cannot be 
excelled, with the probability of plenty of wind, and the 
certainty of a hearty welcome. 


The Outside Race. 


Editor Forest.and Stream: 

My object in planning the Outside Race is fourfold: 
first, while there are hundreds of races held every sea- 
son in which racing craft can engage, there are almost 
none in which genuine cruising craft can enter and race 
against cruising craft. It is no use for a genuine cruiser 
to go into regular events, as such a boat has no 
chance of success when stacked up against the machine 
of to-day. Consequently, the cruising man gets no oppor- 
tunity to try his boat against boats of the same type, 
except in club runs and scrub matches. 

Second, our club cruises are sailed over inshore waters, 
close to poris, and are generally of such short daily dura- 
tion that the boats are only out during the hours of day- 
light. Consequently, little or no knowledge of naviga- 
tion is necessary. Many of our yachtsmen are afraid 
to sail out of sight of land, in the first place because they 
have never done so, and in the second place having no 
knowledge of navigation they are afraid that they will 
not be able to navigate from place to place. 

Third, it will be acknowledged the majority of small 
yachts to-day are expensive toys, designed to please the 
eye rather than to be of service. They have scanty 
accomodations for their length, are indifferently con- 
structed, and have nothing to recommend them to the 
seaman except their phenomenal speed. Numerous 
attempts have been made to suppress this type by in- 
venting measurement rules and inflicting restrictions. All 
such measures have failed in their principal object. The 
racing of boats outside for long distance in rough water 
will necessarily call for a type of boat having large 


accomodations, strong construction, and genuine sea- 


worthy qualitites. 

Fourth, the coming of the gasoline engine, and the sub- 
sequent craze for craft driven by that motor is rapidly 
destroying yachting. Unless something is done to attract 
the attention and engage the interests of men to the 
practice of the true sport, cruising in sailing yachts is 
doomed to extinction. The effect of this will be to dis- 
count skill and to destroy a breed of yacht sailors who 
are the backbone and pride of the sport. 

Therefore an outside race will give a cruising man a 
chance to try his cruiser against a cruiser under cruising 
conditions. It will inspire confidence in himself and his 
boat, teach him the value of navigation and cause him to 
gtudy that art and apply it. It will lead to the design- 


ing of sound models, to strong construction, and let us 
hope it will bring back to yachting those who have de- 
serted the true sport. 


Tuos. Fremine Day. 





In the above letter Mr. Thomas Fleming Day, editor 
of our contemporary, The Rudder, clearly sets forth his 
views on the race for 4oft. over all boats from Sandy 
Hook to Marblehead. Mr. Day is responsible for the 
idea, and we believe it to be a good one. 

Sir Thomas Lipton has agreed to present a suitable 
prize, in the shape of a handsome cup, to the winner, pro- 
vided the race is given under the auspices of some club. 

Yachtsmen took to the idea of an ocean race readily, 
and already a number have signified their desire to 
enter. Even though there are many men who talk 
enthusiasticaly about the plan now, when the time came 
their boats would not be in evidence, there will be plenty 
of real sailors on hand. 

Mr. Day wishes it thoroughly understood that only 
bona fide cruising boats will be allowed to compete for 
the cup and that a capable committee will pass upon all 
boats entered and satisfy themselves that all craft were 
suitably built and rigged to withstand any weather that 
might be met on the 320 mile trip. 

This of course should be done, for there are a great 
many danger-loving and foolhardy chaps that would want 
to start who are not capable of handling their boats out- 
side, principally because they are not familiar with the 
cenditions and difficulties to be encountered and whose 
boats are not adapted for such a trip. 


Proposed Conditiois Governing Outside Race. 


1. Boats limited to 40ft. over all; any rig. . 

2. Crew limited to four; all amateurs. One professional may be 
carried as steward or cook, but must do no work on deck. 

3. Boats to carry stores and water sufficient for ten days; not 
less than a gallon per'day per man of water to be carried. 

Each yacht must have a first-class tender or dinghy not less 
than 8ft. a en boats under 30ft. over all, and lft. long on 
boats over 30it. over all. 

No restrictions as to the light sails carried or used, but the 
lower canvas must be that used by the yacht for cruising. 

6. All boats must carry anchors, chain or hawsers, lights and 
complete cruising outfits. 

7. Towing by dinghy and rowing allowed. 

8. Before starting, captain of yacht must satisfy committee that 
he has on board proper navigation instruments, charts, etc., and 
that he has a proper log-book, which must be kept with hourly en- 
tries and handed in at completion of race. Extra prize to be 
offered for best kept log. 

. Committee to reserve the right to reject the entry of any boat 
that they do not consider a bona fide cruising craft, or that is in 
their judgment unseaworthy or otherwise unfit to make the race. 

10. The measurement for racing shall be the over all length of 
boat. An allowance of 30 minutes to the foot. 





Gravesend Bay Y. R. A. 


AT a meeting of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Gravesend Bay the reorganization of the Association was 
completed. The Atlantic Y. C. has again joined the or- 
ganization. Now all the clubs on Gravesend Bay will 
center their interest in the Association, and this will 
mean beneficial results to all concerned. It was practi- 
cally decided that five races would count in the cham- 
pionship series next season for Class N, and under Class 
N boats will also sail over outside courses. Inside 
courses were selected for Class P and below. Boats will 
compete under the point system, as heretofore. Races will 
be held every Saturday and on holidays. The champion- 
ship races decided on follow: June 25, Brooklyn Y. C.; 
July 16, Bensonhurst, Y. C.; July 30, Marine and Field 
Club; Aug. 27, Atlantic Y. C.; Sept. 17, New York C. C. 

The racing rules in force in the Atlantic Y. C. were 
officially adopted. In the election of permanent officers 
for the reorganized association, William K. Brown, Pres- 
ident, and John R. Brophy, Secretary-Treasurer, were 
unanimously re-elected to the positions which they held 
last year. 





Erratum. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In my letter on “The Scale of Time Allowances” in 
ForEsT AND STREAM of March 5, page 196, the equation at 
line 21 needs amending so as to read as follows: 

(1.2 X 120m. = 144m.). SEXTANT. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 











Southern Yachting. 


We have added to the yachting department of this 
paper a letter dealing with the sport in the South. This 
subject is to be handled by Mr. L. D. Sampsell, secre- 
tary of the Southern Y. C., and his letters will appear 
at frequent intervals. Mr. Sampsell will cover the rac- 
ing and cruising along the Gulf Coast, and we hope 
through this medium not only to encourage the South- 
ern sportsmen, but to gain for them the recognition 
they deserve from yachtsmen throughout the country. 


One Design Class for Jamaica Bay Y. R. A. 


Some time ago a committee was appointed by the 
Jamaica Bay Y. R. A. for the purpose of securing plans 
for a one-design class. In this committee’s report they 
recommended that the plans submitted b fae 
Pardessus, secretary of the Jamaica Bay x. R. A., be 
adopted. The boats in this class will be used for general 
racing and cruising. They will be all 24ft. over 
all, 18ft. waterline, 8ft. gin. breadth, and 1ft. 8in. draft. 
They will carry 460sq.it. of sail. Several yachtsmen 
have agreed to build from the design selected, and the 
— class will mean new life to the sport of Jamaica 

ay. 








Gloucester Y. C. 


The annual meeting of the Gloucester (N. J.) Y. C. 
was held on March 6, and the following officers were 
elected: Com., Benjamin Wilson; Vice-Com., Charles 
Jeffries; Rear-Com., William Lowry; Recording Secre- 
tary, George Van Fossen; Financial Secretary, Frank 
Smith; Trustees, Harry Quinn, John Fitzmorris, Thos. 
Plotts, William Shaw, George L. Kurtz; Treasurer, 

ohn Casnet; Auditing Committee, Robert Murray, 

arry Tolan and F Smith, 


35ft. Lawoch for C. H. Davis. 


Mr. Charles Henry Davis, of New York city, is 
having a 35ft. launch built by the Electric Launch Com- 
any, Bayonne, N. J., from designs made by Mr. 

organ Barney. She is 35ft. over all, 32ft. waterline, 
6it. breadth, and 2ft. 6in. draft. The boat will be fitted 
with a 25 horse-power Buffalo motor, and with this 
power it is. expected she will develop a speed of 14 
miles. 





Westhampton Country Club Schedule. 


The yachting squadron of the Westhampton Country 
Club has announced its schedule for the coming season. 
On July 16 a club race will be held. The association 
regatta comes on Aug. 13. An open race will be held 
on Sept. 3. Regattas for yachtswomen are scheduled 
for July 28 and September. In 1900 there were 44 
starters in the club’s regattas; in 1901 there were 49 
starters; in 1902 there were 69 starters, and in 1903 there 
were 77 starters. 





Brooklyn Y. C. 


Com. Samuel S. Fontaine, Brooklyn Y. C., has 
made the following appointments: Fleet Captain, Fred- 
erick W. Shipman; Fleet Surgeon, John A. Vorhees, 
M. D., and Fleet Chaplain, the Rev. James P. Byrnes. 
The trustees have appointed the following committees: 
House Committee: John E. De Mund, M. D., chair- 
man; John A. Voorhees, M.D., and Arthur T. Wells. 
Entertainment Committee: Chauncey H. Humphreys, 
chairman; John E. Haviland and William W. Butcher. 
Finance Committee: Cornelius Furgueson, chairman; 
George E. Reiners and W. Newton Bennington. 





American Power Boat Association. 


Twelve delegates attended a special meeting of the 
American Power Boat Association, held at the Hotel 
Manhattan, New York city, on the evening of March 
10. It was realized some time ago that it was neces- 
sary to have special rules to cover the high speed power 
boats, and the principal business of the meeting was to 
pass upon some rules suggested. 

The new rule defines an automobile boat as one 
whose rating exceeds ten times the square root of its 
load waterline length. 

These boats are to be fitted with reversing gear of 
sufficient power to drive them at the rate of four miles 
an hour. The midship section, which is to be.taken to 
find the rating, is to be the actual greatest transverse 
midship section, instead of being measured 55 per cent. 
from the forward end of the water line. These auto 
boats are to be classified by themselves. All under soft. 
are to be in one class, and above that rating they are 
divided every roft. 

This change was made because, in many of the mod- 
ern speed hulls, the greatest draft and fullest sections 
are placed well forward. In other ways the Associa- 
tion rules will apply the same to auto boats as to all 
others. The following classification, according to rat- 
ing, was adopted for auto boats: 

Class O—AIl over 1ooft. rating. 

Class P—Over goft. and not over r1ooft. rating. 

Class Q—Over 8oft. and not over goft. rating. 

Class R—Over 7oft. and not over 8oft. rating. 

Class S—Over 6oft. and not over 7oft. rating. 

Class T—Over soft. and not over 6oft. rating. 

Class V—AIl rating soft. and under. 





Ventnor Y. C. 


The Ventnor Y. C., of Atlantic City, N. J., have de- 
cided to build a new club house at an expense of $10,000. 





Staten Island Y. C. 


The Staten Island Y. C., which has occupied the old 
ferry landing at the foot of Canal street, Stapleton, S. 
I., for a number of years, has arranged to purchase the 
property in front of the Marine Hospital for a wharf 
and anchorage, and also one of the large houses over- 
looking that property on Bay street for a club house. 





Atlantic Y. C. 


Com. Harrison B. Moore, of the Atlantic Y. C., has 
appointed Gen. Benjamin M. Whitlock, fleet captain for 
the year, and Paul Outerbridge, M. D., fleet surgeon. 
The board of trustees has appointed as the house com- 
mittee, Spencer Swain, chairman; S. Edward Vernon 
and George D. Provost. The house committee has re- 
appointed Mr. Arthur Clark, superintendent. : 

Com. Moore has given $2,000 to be used for prizes 
during the coming season. The board of governors has 
appropriated $1,500 for the regatta committee, and the 
other officers of the organization have also signified 
their intention of adding something to the racing fund. 
These liberal donations will enable the regatta com- 
mittee to make up an elaborate racing schedule, and to 
offer some handsome cups. One-half of the money 
offered by Com. Moore will go toward prizes for an 
ocean race, and the balance will provide prizes for two 
power boat events. 





New Bedford Y. C. 


Over 200 members attended the annual meeting and 
dinner of the New Bedford Y. C., held at the Parker 
House in Boston, a short time ago. The following of- 
ficers were elected: Commodore, William F. Williams; 
vice-commodore, Charles R. Allen; rear commodore, Jos- 
eph'C. Nowell; secretary, Seth J. Besse; treasurer, Hor- 
ace Woods; directors, Robert A, Terry, Alfred S. 
ie > Edgar B. Hammond, Benjamin H. Anthony, John 

. Paulding, A. R. Pierce, Fred R. Fish, William P. 
Covell, F. W. Reynolds, Frank B. Sistare, Charles A. 
Morrison. 


Hempstead Harbor Y. C. 

The annual meeting of the Hempstead Harbor Y. C. 
was held on Saturday, March 6, the officers, board of 
governors and committees chosen last year were unanim- 
ously re-elected. John S. 
Titus, vi r 
tegatta committee, 


leby is commodore, E. P. 
lore, and Ward Dickson, chairman of 
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Gifle Gange and Gallery. 


‘Fixtures, 


June 12-20.—National Schuetzenbund Festival, Union Hill, 
Schuetzen Park, N. J. 


Composite Champlonship Target. 
Tue composite indoor championship target of the recent indoor 


ecutest in Zettler Brothers’ gallery, New York, is illustrated 
herewith: 








It was made by Mr. L. C. Buss, of New York, who scored 2456 
out of a possible 2500. He shot at a 25-ring target, 75ft., offhand. 
It is of special interest inasmuch as it shows in one group the 
whole 100 shots, and is an object lesson in the wonderful steadi- 
ness and precision which are indispensable to land a contestant 
at the head in modern rifle competition. 





The New York Corps, 


SEvENTY-FIVE members of the New York Corps were present at 
the bi-monthly gallery shoot, in the Zettler gallery on March 11. 
R. Gute was high on the ring target. C. Roffmann won the 
special prize for the best center shot on the bullseye target. The 
scores: 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft., offhand: R. Gute 
247, 246; O. Schwanemann 241, 239, J. N. F. Siebs 239, 235, B. 
Zettler 237, 237, J. G. Voss 231, 234, H. Haase 234, 230, H. Beck- 
mann 229, 232, J. Facklamm 238, 229, N. C. L. Beversten 226, 241; 
P. Heidelberger 228, 234, G. Thomas 227, 228; H. Nordbruch 237, 
220; J. H. Meyer 226, 228; J. Paradies 228, 225; H. Rottger 229, 224; 
J. C. Bonn 224, 228; C. Konig 231, 220; W. Dahl 225, 225; G. 
Offermann 221, 228; W. Schultz 214, 234; L. C. Hagenah 226, 221; 
Capt. J. H. Hainhorst 223, 222; M. J. Then 222, 223; C. Schmitz 
229, 216, H. D. Meyer 224, 221, H. R. Coplan 222, 221; H. B. 
Michaelsen 228, 215, A. Evers 217, 223, H. Winter 214, 228; C. 
Wahmann 222, 218; H. Gobber 229, 209; J. Jantzen 228, 210; J. H. 
Doscher 221, 216, F. Dierks 217, 220, A. W. Lemcke 218, 225; Her- 
man Koster 210, 221; J. G. Tholke 207, 222; Adolf Beckmann 209, 
217; D. Dede 206, 220; H. Quinten 209, 214; F. Feldhusen 210, 212; 
F. Schultz 209, 212; D. H. Brinckmann 210, 212; G. Junge 214, 207; 
J. C. Kruse 223, 198; H. Offermann 210, 210; H. Meyn 216, 203; 
Aug. Beckmann 202, 214; H. C. Hainhorst 190, 223; Hy. Koster 
208, 206; C. Mann 203, 209; C. Roffmann 208, 204; H. Konig 211, 
199; H. Heinecke 206, 205; C. Brinckama 198, 211; E. F. Lankenau 
190, 218; M. Von Dwingelo 208, 196; W. Schaefer 192, 208; D. 
Pepper 197, 208; R. Ohms 197, 204; N. W. Haaren 193, 198; J. 
Gobber 183, 202; J. C. Brinckmann 183, 205; D. Von der Lieth 
196, 189; J. May 202, 181; J. H. Grote 210, 178; H. Horenberger 
190, 199; Hy. Decker 196, 184; D. Von Glahn 205, 185; H. Haaren 
174, 196; N. Jantzen 187, 184; Gus Hagenah 179, 186; B. Kumm 159, 
%; D. Ficken 198, 152; H. D. Von Hein 138, 192. 

Bullseye target, 4in. carton, the best center shot to count by 
measurement; one shot: C., Roffmann 35 degrees, G. G. Voss 37, 
H. Beckmann 46%, J. Facklamm 49%, R. Gute 57, J. Jantzen 59, 
G. Junge 61%, C. Mann 63%, W. Schaefer 68%, F. Dierks 73 
degrees. 





The Worn—Rein Match. 


Tue fifty-shot gallery match between Gottlieb Worn and Chas. 
Rein, both of Brooklyn, for $25 a side, was shot off on Breitkopf’s 
gallery in East New York, Brooklyn, on March 6. In the shoot- 
ing, Worn showed that Rein was outclassed. He outshot his 
opponent in every score. 

The conditions of the match called for 50 shots, in strings of 
five. 


The match went on for a number of strings, when in rolling up” 


one of Worn’s cards it was found to contain six shots. This 
situation caused a diversion among the cohorts of the two marks- 
men. The referee, Rosenbaum, was in a dilemma. Worn claimed 
that he shot only five shots in his target, and said the extra 
shot came from Rein’s stand. Rein claimed that such a thing 
was impossible. Worn said it was possible, and that he could do 
it for money. A bet was made, and Worn demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of his claim by shooting from one stand to the other, hit- 
ting the bullseye, thus winning his bet. 

The referee finally patched up matters for the time being by 
deducting: a 25 from Worn’s target. The match was then con- 
tinued to the finish, when Worn was declared a winner by 9% 
points. The old matter of Worn’s extra shot was revived by the 
backers of Rein, and a protest was filed with the stakeholder, 
forbidding him to turn the stakes over to Worn. 

At the last reports from the scene of the contest, the stake- 
holder was still being held up. The scores follow: 

Ten-shot scores, %-ring target, distance 85ft., offhand; 50 shots: 


E -Zischang......ccseseseceses+288 237 231 234 242—1183 
Sian’ Kein, "teen... viaceseceeeeeee2Q 216 214 218 213—1086 





The daily press recounts that invitations have been sent to rifle- 
men in the United States and various foreign countries requesting 
the appointment of teams to participate in the match for the Palma 
trophy, which represents the military team championship of the 
world. The trophy was won by the American team at Bisley, 
England, July 11, last year, in competition with teams from 
Great Britain, France, Norway, Canada, Australia and Natal. This 
es a ae 
about Sept. 1 ‘ 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association, 


Tue following scores were made in regular competition by 
members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at Four-Mile House, 
Reading Road, March 13. Conditions: 200yds., offhand, at the 
25-ring target. Hasenzahl was champion for the day with the 
fine score of 230. The day was cloudy and a cold east wind pre- 
vailed, varying from 10 to 12 o’clock: 


Hasenzahl 230 222 211 211 203 
Ee cedvadcasvcahsuscdaus 226 225 225 221 216 
pO OE ee 224 214 213 210 209 
Trounstine ees 213 199 199 197 193 
EEE cavideneutaioenevesceces --- 210 2038 178 177 176 
EE ccnngrcuaseWertcca goons --- 208 208 205 202 201 
ting tcdtavdlasctecdes neds —S + | Ue 
Hoffman --+ 206 204 203 201 200 
Pn cuccadeesbpauadsedescececrcavente --+- 206 200 198 198 197 
MES xe cubavcesndenednevances teverss ---- 204 208 201 198 195 
SNE vineveusutindncdwnvruedasednus tae Se Sen ank cane 
ET hncameAdeotdtndasbuadsan tanedpios «--- 200 200 196 196 189 
Uckotter 198 198 192 183 180 





Zettler Rifle Club, 


In the adjourned weekly shoot of the Zettler Rifle Club some of 


the active members did not show up. Louis Maurer, who has 
been absent from the weekly contests for several weeks past, was 
on hand, and filled in his quota of 50 shots, making a total of 1189. 
W. A. Tewes was present and set the pace for his clubmates, and 
finished his 100 shots with a total of 2445. 

L. P. Hansen was second with 2437. The scores are appended: 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft; 100 shots: W. A. 
Tewes 2445, L. P. Hansen 2437, Aug. Kronsberg 2426, A. Moser 
2421, E. Van Zandt 2416, Chas. G. Zettler, Jr., 2421, Chas. G. Zettler, 
Sr., 2384, B. Zettler 2377, H. Fenwirth 2335, Major A. Rowland 2322. 

Fifty shots: H. C. Zettler 1204, W. A. Hicks 1201, Louis Maurer 
1189, Aug. Begerow 1179, Thos. H. Keller, Sr., 1178. 


Lady Zettler Rifle Club, 


Tue members of the Lady Zettler Rifle Club shot their monthly 
scores at the Zettler gallery, on March 12. Miss Kate Zimmer- 
mann added lustre to the family escutcheon by making a full 
score of 250 points. Miss Millie Zimmermann was first for the 
two best scores. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, two scores to count, muzzle rest: 
Miss Millie Zimmermann 494, Miss Kate Zimmermann 493, Miss 
Anna Koch 493, Mrs. H. Fenwirth 489, Miss F. Muller 488, Mrs. 
W. H. Turbett 479, Mrs. C. J. Watson 478, Miss Tena Eusner 465, 
Mrs. Aug. Kronsberg 450, Mrs. Hy. Scheu 461. 








Grapshooting. 
een Seneies 
Fixtures. 


March 22-25.—Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

March 19.—North Branch, N. J., marchandise target shoot. 

March 23-24.—Allentown, Pa.—Two-day target tournament at 
Duck Farm Hotel. C. F. ‘Kramlich, Mgr. 

April 1.—Shingle House, Pa. 1—Oswago Valley Rod and Gun Club 
seventh tournament. U.S. Dodge, Sec’y, Millport, Pa. 

April 1-2.—Newark, N. J.—Ferester Gun Club tournament. 

April 6.—Sheepshead Bay, L. I.—Eastern amateur target cham- 
pignalie. on o_ of Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Gun Club. 

April 6-7.—Bristol, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 

sary under the auspices of the Bristol Gun Club. S. W. Rhea, 


‘Agel 12-13.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Indiana League of Trapshooters’ 
annual tournament. 

April 18-22.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Schmelzer & Son’s Arms 
ge. — Interstate midwinter shooting tournament; targets and 
ive birds. 


April 19.— aruetel, Mass., Shooting Club Patriots’ Day 


tournament. Kites, Sec’y. 
April 19.—Wellington, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Boston Shoot- 
ing Association. Dickey, Mgr. 


April 19.—Haverhill, Mass., eighth annual Patriots’ Vay tourna- 
ment. S. G. Miller, Sec’y 
a ril 19-21.—Paducah, Ky., 
ennedy, Sec’ 
ae 20-21.—Rensselaer (Ind.) Gun Club amateur tournament. 
Everette Brown, Mgr., Pleasant Grove, Ind. 
A ril 21.—Easton, Pa.—The Independent Gun, Rifle and Pistol 
Club’s first annual target tournament. Edw. F. Markley, See’y. 
April 26.—Greenville, O., Gun Club amateur tournament. 
McCaughey, Sec’y. 
April 26-27.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club tournament. 
$100 added. Louis Lautenslager, Mgr. 
April 26-29.—Kansas City.—Spring target tournament, at Blue 
River Park. R. S. Elliott, Mgr. 
April 27-28.—Americus, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
went, under under — auspices of the Americus Gun Club. H. S. Mc- 
es 
Tae ~teaieaide, Me., Gun Club’s Fast Day shoot. G. M. 
Whsetes, Sec’y. 
May 3-4.—Wabash, Ind., Gun Club tournament. 
May 3-5.—Junction City, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s As- 
cositien annual tournament. E. L. Wetzig, Sec’y. 
May 45.—Nashville, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
= under the auspices of the Cumberland Park Driving Club. 
aries Eastman, Sec’y. 
— 11-12.—Springfield, O., Gun Club’s target tournament. Geo. 
Morgan, Sec’y. 
May 11-13.— Spirit Lake, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association 


Gun Club’s spring tournament. W. 


tournament. J. Burmister, Sec’ 
May 12-13.— Wilmington, ‘Del "Del. —Wawaset Gun Club annual spring 
tournament. oord, Sec’y. 


May 16-18.—Southern Trapshooters’ Association’s thirteenth tour- 
nament at targets, under auspices of Vicksburg, Miss., Gun Club; 
$500 added. J. J. Bradfield, Sec’y. 

May 16-21.—York, Pa.—Tournament of posearenie State Sports- 
ans Association, under auspices of York City Gun Club. N. 

McSherry, Sec’y. 

2 17-18. lane, Ia., Gun Club’s fifth annual amateur target 
tournament. A. F. Heeb, Cor. Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Dallas, Tex.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ae under the auspices of the Dallas Gun Club. E. A. Mosely, 


May 17-19.—Davenport, ——— Gun Club’s annual 
amateur tournament. W. F. ig og 
. 18.— "=, Mass., Gan Club te team target shoot. 
Kirkwood 23 Elm street, Boston. 
“ae aa cece Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
= twenty-seventh annual tournament. A. Schroeder, 


May 19-20. om City.—Territorial Sportsmen’s Association 
fifth annual tournamen $300 added money. J. C. Clark, Sec’y. 

May 20.—Chariotte, mn. C., Gun Club tournament. 

May 23-25.—Houston, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion tournament. 

ae 24-26.—Marshalltown, Ia., Gun Club two-day target tourna- 


“ 24-25.—Mt. Pee > % .—Kentucky Trapshooters’ League 
tournament. Frank ’y, Louisville, Ky. 
May B08 “Stamoking ‘5 Gun Club Spring shoot. S. C. 


a, 
aa Cwsining, N._Y., Gun Club Decoration Day target 
oun Cc. G. Bland! ord, Capt. 
May 31.—Dayton, O.—Rohrer Island Gun Club spring target 
tournament. i Kette, wt 
June oc nantrae Ss. D.—South a State Sportsmen’s 


tournam F, J. 
June 1-9.—Sioux a Ia.—Soo Gun Club's gensh annual amateur 
tournament . F. Duncan, 
me #10.-Huntington, W. Va.—West Virginia “State shoot. F. 
june 13.—Middicton, Wis., Gun Club tournament. Frank L. 
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June 14-16.—Akron, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League target tour- 
nament. G. E. Wagoner, Sec’y. 

June jee —New London, a Gun Club midsummer tourna- 
ment. C. E. Cook, Sec’y. 
June ME —Warm Springs, 
ment. Chas. L. Davis, Mgr. 
June 15-17.—Lincoln, II. F ininois State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. James Davis, Sec’y 

June 21-24.—Indianapolis, Ind. ¥ The Interstate Association’s fifth 
Grand American Handicap at targets. One thousand dollars added 
to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 219 Coltart 
— Pittsburg, Pa. 

une 27-July 2.—French Lick Springs, Ind.—Tournament of the 
National Gun Club. $500 added money. John M. Lilly, Pres., 
Indianapolis. 

July 4.—Brunswick, Me., 
G. M. Wheeler, Sec’y. 

July 4.—Richmond, Va.—East End Gun Club annual merchan- 
dise shoot. J. A. Anderson, Sec’y. 

July 46.—Winona, Minn.—The Satemtete Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. Os- 
wald Leicht, Sec’y. 

July 8-9.—Wausau, Wis.—Wisconsin League of Gun Clubs’ State 
tournament. H. G. McCrossen, Sec’y. 

July 12-14.—St. Paul, Minn., Rod and Gun Club amateur handi- 
can tournament. J. ¥. B. Morrison, Sec’y-Mgr. 

July 19-20—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club midsummer shoot. = G 
Yocum, Sec’y. 

jay 19-22.—Cincinnati, O., Sum | Club annual handicap. 

uly 27-28.—Grand Forks, D.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Grand Forks Gun Club. 
W. M. Ferguson, Sec’y. 

Aug. 10-12.—Brantford, Ont.—Dominion of Canada Trapshoot- 

ing and Game Protective Association’s fourth annual tournament. 
B. Cutcliffe. Sec’y. 

A 15-20.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New York State shoct. 

Aug. 15-22.—Indian tournament: place determined later. 

Aug. 24-25.—Hot Springs, S. D.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Hot Springs Gun Club. 
H. A. Gayhart, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. Charles North, of Cleveland, O., was a visitor in New 
York for a brief while last week. 


v 


The Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club announces their eighth annual 
Patriots’ Day tournament on Patriots’ Day, April 19. 


2 
At Lake Denmark, N. J., March 11, Mr. A. K. Baker défeated 
Mr. Charles Munson in a match at 50 birds, $50 a side, by a 
score of 47 to 45. 
® 


The expert trap shot, Mr. J. S. Fanning, started westward from 
New York on Tuesday of this ‘ous He will, in his sunshiny 
way, demonstrate the perfection of the powder which he uses. 


Ga.—Target and live-bird tourna- 


Gun Club all-day target tournament. 





The secretary-manager, Mr. 74. D. Morrison, informs us that 
the St. Paul, Minn., Rod and Gun Club have fixed upon July 12-14 
as dates for their amateur handicap tournament. 


A twelve-man team match between the S. S. White and Me 
gun clubs, at Gorgas Station, Pa., March 12, was very close. Tu 
Media team won by a score of 197 to 194. Each man shot at 
targets. 

e 


The Crescent Athletic Club team of trapshooters defeated 
Yale team at Bay Ridge last Saturday. The scores were 201 : 
185. There were five men to each team, and each shot at 
targets. 

RB 

The Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club announces that they will t 
an all-day target shoot on Decoration Day, May 30. The pr 
gramme can be obtained by applying to the club captain, Mr. 
C. G. Blandford. 

¥ 


The manager, Mr. O. R. Dickey, informs us that the Boston 
Shooting Association will hold an all-day shoot on Patriots’ Day, 
April 19, on their grounds at Wellington, Mass. The programme 
will be announced later. 

x 


Mr. Edward Banks was a visitor in New York on Monday of 
this week. His position with the DuPont Powder Company re- 
quires his presence in Wilmington, Del., most of the time; there- 
fore, he contemplates a change of domicile from New York to 
that city. 

a 


In the miss-and-out contest for the sterling silver cup, at the 
shoot of the Keystone Shooting League, Holmesburg Junction, 
Pa., last Saturday, Dr. Luther Wilson killed 25 straight and won. 
In an event at 7 birds, Messrs. John Morris and Charles Geikler 
scored straight. 

® 


Concerning the recent announcement that 96,000,000 microbes 
were found on a greenback by an expert, it was stated that the 
microbes were harmless; therefore the winners at tournaments 
may accept their winnings without any undue exhibitions of 
frantic alarm. 

¥ 


The Eastern three-man team championship, shot on March 9, at 
Guttenburg, N. J., had four entries. The Jeanette Gun Club, of 
New York, was the victor on a score of 26 out of a possible 30. 
The other teams were entered by the Hudson County Gun Club, 
the East Side Gun Club, and the Orange County Gun Club. 


» 


In the programmes of the Interstate series of tournaments for 
the forthcoming trapshooting season, the following important mat- 
ter is a part: “That not more than two manufacturers’ representa- 
tives be permitted to shoot in any one squad, providing the num- 
ber of entries received at the tournament permits of this arrange- 
ment.” 

we 


A postal card bearing the London, England, post mark, conveys 
to us the regards of Messrs. A. A. Schoverling and H. S. Welles, 
who are now sojourning in England. They contemplate a stay 
of some weeks. Each is an expert trapshooter, and if they en- 
gage in any competition there is no doubt but what they will give 
a good account of themselves. 

- 

In the contest for the English Hotel cup, Mr. Jos. Michaelis 
defeated Mr. S. H. Moore on the grounds of the Indianapolis, 
Ind., Gun Club, March 12, by a score of 84 to 78. Each con- 
testant shot at 100 targets. Dr. O. F. Britton challenged Mr. 
Michaelis. The challenge was accepted, and March 26 was fixed 
upon as the day for the contest. 

w 

Mr. G. M. Whecler, the secretary, informs us that the Bruns- 
wick, Me., Gun Club will hold a target shoot on Fast Day, April 
28, in the afternoon, and an all-day tournament on July 4. A two- 
man team match at 100 targets between Messrs. S. Whitmore and 
Scribner on the one side and Messrs. Wheeler and Webber on 
the other will be a conspicuous feature, 
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Aan Tan ASN TTS 


The South Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., has arranged for a 
series of five target shoots for a valuable prize contributed by 
Mr. C. W. Feigenspan. These events will be at 100 targets. 

R 


Mr. Luther J. Squier, famous as one of the most expert trap- 
shooters, started westward this week on a business trip. He will 
so time his itinerary that he will arrive in Indianapolis to par- 
ticipate in the Grand American Handicap. 


The report of the Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League 
meeting, held in Pittsburg, March 10, published elsewhere in our 
trap columns, recounts that eleven more clubs were admitted to 
League membership, and that eight more sought information con- 
cerning membership. This League is an object lesson of what 
organizing ability and tactful energy have accomplished and can 

lish. 
accomp n 


In the cup trapshocting contest at Pinehurst, N. C., last week, 
there was a closc competition between Messrs. Arthur C. 
Ketcham, of New York, and J. D. Wescott, of Union City, Pa., 
Mr. Ketcham’s score of 66 was highest. Other contestants were 
Messrs. C. A. Lockwood, New York; M. H. Wilson, Cleveland, 
O.; Herbert L. Jillson, Worcester, Mass.; M. C. Parshall, War- 
ren, Pa.; W. S. Edey, New York. 

* 

On March 12, at Palm Beach, Fla., in the shoot of the Florida 
Gun Club, Mr. J. S. S. Remsen, of Greater New York, killed 21 
live birds out of 25 and won thereby the championship of Florida. 
Heretofore, Mr. Remsen has been credited with Brooklyn and 
Hempstead as places of domicile, but they are local, and mere 
fragments of New York. Mr. Remsen is president of the Florida 
Gun Club, the Brooklyn Gun Club, and a member of the Carteret 
Gun Club and the Crescent Athletic Club. 


The programme of the Bristol, Tenn., Gun Club tournament, 
April 6-7, the first of the Interstate Association series for 1904, 
is now ready for distribution. Twelve events are provided each 
day, of which eight are at 15 and four at 20 targets; entrance 
respectively $1.50 and $2. Dinner will be served on the grounds. 
Targets, 2 cents. Practice day, April 5. Rose system, 5, 3, 2, 1. 
Guns and ammuntion, prepaid, sent in care of Barker Hardware 
Co., Bristol, Tenn., will be delivered on the grounds free of 
charge. Shooting commences at 9 o'clock. For further informa- 
tion address the secretary, Mr. S. W. Rhea. 

BeRnarp WATERS. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 

Povcuxeersiz, N. Y., March 3.—There were two cups to 
shoot for to-day, this being the regular monthly shoot of the 
club, and notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, eight 
men were on hand to shoot. Latimer and Frank are beginners, 
and that they are made of the right material is proven by their 
appearance in weather like that of to-day. Both did nicely, too, 
Latimer’s shooting in event No. 4 being exceptionally good for a 
beginner. 

In the race for the club cup, Traver, Claymark and Winans 
tied on full scores. In the next event, for the Traver cup, Traver 
and Winans tied again, making them tie for both cups. Marshall 
and Smith also tied with them for the Traver cup. In the shoot- 
ott Traver made another full score, and as the others had all 
fallen by the wayside, he scored a double win. Scores follow: 













Events: 123 45 6 Events: 1234656 
Targets: 10 10 10 25 25 25 seeps 
CS eer 9 8..222222 Frank se 
Claymark ...... 5 7 1917... Marshall .. 
EOS accesso 910 8191516 Smith ......... .. D se 
SUES cccccves B as 191918 *Marshall ...... .. EP és se on a0 
Latimer ....... Pea 
*Re-entry. 
Result of cvents 4 and 5 with handicaps added: 
Club Cup Traver One. 
Brk. Hdep. PTot'l. Brk. Hdep. Tot’l. 
TREE. wecenccccedocncepsveseds 3 25 22 3 25 
Claymark ... 9 7 2 17 7 2 
‘eT Sa oo ae 5 24 15 5 20 
MEER pcboenenocs ni, 6 & 19 6 2 
Marshall .......... i; a 56 2 20 5 2 
Smith ..... | 4 2B 21 4 2B 
Frank ....... 6 7 8 oe és 
Shoot-off of event No. 6: 
Brk. ide. Tot’l. oe tp. Tot’l. 
Traver .......... 2 25 Marshall ........ 22 


Winans ......... i8 é 24 Beatie .ccccccves 6 : 20 

March 10.—The effect of the good weather to-day was quite 
noticeable in the attendance, fourteen men being present. The 
shooting was generally good, considering that a great many of 
the targets thrown were pick-ups, some of which were full of ice. 
Travers did some excellent work. He broke his first 48 straight, 
and scored 9% out of his first 100, which score is within 2 points 
of the best ever made on these grounds. Out of a total of 145 
shots, Traver averaged 92% per cent. Mr. Ralph Jones, of Fish- 
kill-on-the-Hudson, was a guest of the club, and did some good 
shooting, notwithstanding that both gun and grounds were strange 
to him. J. Rhoades and Claymark tied in the cup event proper, 
Ricdes afterward defeating Claymark. Smith came along after 
Rhodes had left the grounds, and in his trial for the cup made a 
straight score and tied Rhodes. Du Bois in event No. 7 was try- 
ing a .32 gun. He started off like a winner with it, too, but 
scmething happened; he don’t know yet what it was. 


Events: . 2 2 4. 6.8 FB: o 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 15 2% 2 2 2 
EES kanivstiie itewebinssve 10 10 10 .. 15 22 4 2B DW 
2 IT cweacinbnsconwnntennorsen> SF Bi: or a ae os 
EE fvs link ebb renbiins siiiehbentips 1 41 Di as 
i cits con ichpabee stbyeniasbenb oS me “Ws as »® 
DEE. Kisorbbnksedscs cnckubsoenws eS ee ee ee ee ee 
EEE ‘eGcekeevcabteovcssauséukedne > & @ TSS s. ce 
SN Sache nthuscvabadvdaccevesbel 2 Bs. owe OR. 
ST cthibesahinhpebinen cisuntnpanik 9 5 8 10 se 
Jones budstbabe tube oteieesbanestne a ee ob fps 
T Rhodes ..........ecececseceeesees 2 o~ - 
a. eal 16 an 
2 ie os 
»s 21 19 
aA. a 





Traver cup; result of event No. 6 with handicaps added: Traver 
(2) 22, 24; J. Rhodes (7) 20, 25; Wescott (7) 5, 12; Du Bois (5) 
19, 24; Claymark (6) 20, 25; Marshall (4) 14, 18; Winans (6) 16, 22; 
T. Rhodes (7) 15, 22; Cheney (7) 11 18; *Smith (6) 21, 25. 

*Made cup score in event No. 8. 

SNANIWER. 





New York Athletic Club, 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., March 5.—The regular shoot of the New 
York Athletic Club took place to-day. The weather was bright 
and clear. The attendance was as good as could be expected 
under the conditions. 

The main event was for a handsome silver loving cup, which was 
captured by Mr. Greiff, who beat Dr. De Wolfe by only one 
target. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


Main event, 60 targets, handicaps added: Dr. De Wolfe (7) 40, 
47; Greif (6) 43, 48; Striffier (16) 27, 43; Elias (10) 32, 42; Miller 
(12) 33, 45; Elliott (15) 25, 40; Carman 36; Garvin 30. 





Events: 23 46678 _ Events: 2345678 

Targets: 25 15 25 25 25 2525 Targets: 25 15 25 25 25 25 25 
EE cosconcs 16 13 21 . 20 22 Miller .. 15 18 16 18 21 
De Wolfe.... .. .. 21. a eee Pee 
BD nescoden . 15 12 151819 1719 Eliot .. 6b. 
Striffler veoint 16... 1115131611 Garvin 161i. 


March 12. iene was an unusually onal Siiieias todew 
at the shoot of the New York Athletic Club. The main event was 
the cup shoot at 50 targeis, which had scores as follows: Capt. 
Nelson (12) 38, G. E. Greiff (5) 46, W. Gibson 42. 

Other events: 


Targets: na es es eHpHnes wD 
Se SNE Suvepubcbs bs0ckusnecstasess Boss ¢4¢47s28 F 
We Es vnipate sc .<tnabebectesbetaeaee 1446410 6 6 7 @ 10 
WE iwut eS eebkseskeesonsnsens. ‘svewiens ms @ 8 8-6) 07. 


*Five pairs. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
North Side Rod and Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., March 12.—Event 1 was at 25 targets, ten con- 
testants, with results as follows: H. Bechler 16, B. Terhune 15, 
A. Howard 12, C. Lewis 10, J. Storms 14, J. Dewar 8, H. Devine 
9, Garlic %, C. Teddes 9, R. Carlough 7. 

Event 2: A. Howard 7, B. Terhune 7, C. Lewis 3, C. Teddes 5, 
H. Devine 5, Garlic 6, W. Banta 3. 

Event 3: A, Seward 8, B. Terhune 7, C. Lewis 8, H. Devine 6. 


Bound Brook Gun Club. 


Bound Brook, N. J., March 14.—Appended are the scores of our 
shoot of March 12. It proved to be quite a successful affair. 
Over thirty shooters tock part in the different events. They were 
present from New York city, Tottenville, Ossining, East Orange, 
Jersey City, Plainfield, Dunellen, Scotch Plains, North Branch, 
Pattenburgh, Trenton, New Brunswick, Somerville, East Mill- 
stone, Montclair, Princeton, Freehold. 

Mr. Ten Eyck won the gold piece for first high amateur average. 
Mr. Tingley took the gold piece for second high amateur average. 
Mr. Saat of Trenton, won the .22 Winchester repeating rifle, 
the .22 Stevens rifle and sole leather gun case. W. D. Pardoe and 
Tingley divided the main sweep of the day. Mr. Tingley won a 
tea set, Kodak and chocolate pitcher. B. Ten Eyck, of North 
Branch, won a silver bon bon dish. Chas. Cole, New Jersey’s 
champion, shot at targets, won the wine set. W. D. Pardoe, of the 
Princeton University Gun team, did fine work, breaking 72 out of 
73 shot at. He won the decorated afternoon tea set. Dr. Shaw, 
of the Ossining Club, won the multiplying fishing reel. Dr. Gar- 
diner carried off the lemonade set and decorated ornamental 
pitcher. A. Young, one of Trenton’s crack shots, won the bass 
casting rod after a very hot shoot-off with five others, 

In shooting the event for the .22 Winchester repeating rifle, a 
squad of five crack target shooters from the Trenton Shooting 
Association each broke 23 out of 25 targets. In the shoot-off Mr. 
L. Emmons won on 25 straight targets. The day turned out to be 
quite a fair one for this time of year. 

Mr. Glover was on hand to demonstrate the possibilities of his 
powders. Mr. Overbaugh assisted the management greatly in the 
office, besides making many friends for his company. 








Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9 10111213 1415 

Targets: 10 25 10 15 10 15 10 10 10 20 10 10 10 25:10 Broke. 
B Ten Eyck...... . 211014 915 9 91015 910 92310 183 
A Young......... 823 6111014 9 5 819 7 9102310 i171 
S C Wheeler..... 818 910 913 8 5 713 8 9 817 9 14 
Van Valkenburgh 7 22 7 14 ‘= 8 71016 997229 i169 
Rosenthal ......... Dice » nine ae 0 eae ies 
W G Tingley.... 9 22 10 14 10 4 109917 9 91022 8 i182 
Dr Pardoe........ -™ . aoe) wee a Ole ae 
WD: acdannivnts 7 20 81410 ii 9 10 “9 17 10 
SE nkegkieennh 722 914 814 9 81019 9... 

A Bidwell........ Sie. es Sie FO. Ove. Be 
Oe ee pee eee 
eee DD ai do. 051.40, be be. ce hap % 

i aT ndinendns on wb 913 912 810 8181310... . 
Dr Gardiner..... .. .. 8131015 9101020 910...... 
ie eo See OP Se xs cn OO on OO oe OE ce 1 Dna ae 
ED. sennsannnons ‘oe ish Sb te earn ee cae BEE ane 
DTT cueseeee se b0.80 D...@ act ie ss. 8) Ose 
TD cnosbinien: nk ao. eh Sie 2 8 OI: GC ac. on ve 
DE che teavalnsnu®, 55 oe, ieree oe ne oe 
SID sosson ce 00.40.05 06 a REA Oe. 2, 
SE. seperusnensd sc ou So bb.cn CAE ECE coon 
Emmons ape 00. we 60 fe og. ne op oo ae 2 Sie 
Cole ... -1017 8 7923 9 
Heobs . tem 8. D 
Van Nuis SoS os Kb Gh. 6) on ae oe bee ee eee 
ST. naknehauebh, ee caLeh Bead 5,0 on. Oe EE 
Rushmcre ceebheb th ba biae.'an. OF Ke peuteitad Uebel 

DE cebankve am ae Mae o's bd ax eoced Gee Ek cee 
Bl “pa eapansecans,ue Sheme Sp 00, 0ne. 0k weeny 
BOUT cccccvcese oe es Se" 6a WO On Mee 64 eb ee we": Bisdves 

I-xtra events: 

Targets: 10 10 10 25 Targets: 10 10 10 2 
Se cccscnskesds ee ee WEE cuvsccccwcuds se oe oe 
Dr Pardoe .......... 8 810.. Van Valkenburgh....... .. % 
GEER ccccvcbcce Bcc se oo Tem Moclc...ciccccccs . 10 bores 
Rosenthal ........... 1 5..10 


J. B. Parpoe. 


Eastern Team Championship, 


Guttenburg, N. J., March 9.—The Eastern three-man team 
championship at live birds had four contestants. It was won by 
the Jeanette Gun Club of New York. The weather was pleasant, 
and favorable. There was 2 strong wind, which blew across the 
traps. The birds were an excellent lot. Each member of the 
winning team received a silver loving cup as a prize. The money 
was divided 60 and 40 per cent. The scores: 


Hudson Co. Gun Club, N. Y Jeanette Gun Club, N. Y. 





Langcake ...... 11010111*2— 7 Mohrman_.....21112102*2— 8 

Zeller ..... -1111211110— 9 Kroeger ....... 1222102211— 9 
ee: 2020222020— 6—22 Steffens ........ 111211112*— 9—26 
East Side Gun Club, N. i: Orange Co. Gun Club, N. Y. 

1122120202— GOMER .6sccho cain 2010021012— 6 

-101222222*— 8 Steever ........ aan 9 





1001220221— 7—23 Smith .........2 











Ee 
IRE ec camadenkdgnnwn 1*021—3 
Gin events were as follows, $10 entrance: 
Birds: 10 10 10 Birds: ; 10 10 10 
Nan BER eee o..°% 
i PEN” Sc reviveececn a 6.. 
eS eo 
SN isi Sec peunasdeeetes Pace 
GUE ios cevendenccbed Ge 76 
eae Ss ae Boos 
Baker —Munson, 


Lake Denmark, N. J., March 11.—The match at 50 live birds, 
$650 a side, between Messrs. A. K. Baker and Chas. Munson, shot 
here to-day, was won by Mr. Baker by a score of 47 to 45. 


OE noc cnescestcbiwectns sui coneun tan 22222222222°2222222222222 —24 
2122222122%22212221 122220—23—47 

MUNSON ....ereseecscecceeeseeeeese seed Beezecele1222122°2112229-—94 
2200222222222222201222022—21—45 





[Marcm 19, too4. 


North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N. J., March 12,—Event 6 was the handicap trophy 
shoot. It was won by Mr. C. E. Eickhoff. Handicaps apply to 
that event only. The scores: 





_ Targets: 10 15 15 10 10 25 16 
C E Ejickhoff, 4.... . eS Soe 
| Morrison, 2... ~-732312 9 9 2 16 

r Vv cooenen, 61010 6 8 15 .. 
Geo a os abel esl aes Om 17 6 
P Treex, 2...... ye Se an oe 
SF IN Ul cinawdicnwenchonctexsechaues 6 19 6 


Jauzs R. ‘Menarzz, Sec’y. 


Montclair Gun Club. 


Montclair, N. J., March 12.—The following scores apply on the 
members’ contest for a silver loving cup, to be shot for during 
the months of March and April, 250 targets to be shot at by each 
member. Mr. Howard, who was one of the best shots last sum- 
mer, while shooting better than a week ago, shows the effects of 
a long and severe illness in a lower average than a year ago. Mr. 
Kendall continues to show improvement, and, if he keeps up 
his present form, stands a very good chance to win the cup, while 
Winslow has fallen away below his average of a year ago. 

Mr. Sim Glover expects to shoot with the club on the 19th. 


Events: 33 2333-4 38323 

_ Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

Oe eR EE ae . +> $2 Bun se 6-3 9 

EIONOWGY cg wktic cnvnsciess S$ 7 23 2333 5 3 3 S$ 

CW Bee aii iacteicscccce 5. £2 ae a 2. 2 =D 

MeRthGS 2. sc cuskneebibbaveess< SS Bee aw ae ab 2 
DODGE a. scpenidtebiaocissesks . 8: 38 222 3 4 6 
Cees ©, 0505 cca nabeaekebessose . a2: 68 S.8sce 8.4 
ee ee S me 2 oe BC sc ben 
SENG * .kc.cics coubiees scenes 7 +. Bae 6.6.8 

Epwarp WInstow, Se cy.” 


Montclair Golf Club. 


Montclair, N. J., March 13.—The scores made at the shoot of 
the Montclair Golf Club are appended: 


25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 
WRITS Wheitater ...cccsicccccss 
YL) isacspwoneedeneta’ 41115 
0 EE IO eb ccaidicensannacs 171717 
» 939 HBolederber ........cc00- 141414 
SESE GED “we watwovinsecksacce 13 6.. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., March 12.—The five-man team match be- 
tween the Yale and Crescent teams was an interesting event. 
The Crescent team won by a score of 201 to 185. 

Lowell M. Palmer, Jr., broke 42 and was the high gun on the 
Crescents’ team. E. A. Hall, high gun for Yale, broke one target 
less. 

Frank B. Stephenson, with a total of 24, won the leg on the 
March cup for the day. Harry M. Brigham, from scratch, and 
Daniel C. Bennett, were second with 23. 

F. T. Bedford, Jr., and Capt. A. W. Money tied on 25 in the 
contest for the Palmer memorial cup. Henry C. Werlemann and 
Daniel C. Bennett tied for a‘trophy shoot, at 15 targets, with a 
straight score. 

For the Sykes team trophy Henry M. Brigham and Lowell M. 
Palmer, Jr., made a team total of 43. Erskine H. Lott and H. B. 
Vanderveer were second with 42, and Frank B. Stephenson and 
G. G. Stephenson third with 41. 

For the Sauer gun trophy Henry C. Werlemann and Frank 
B. Stephenson tied with 25. Charles J. McDermott broke 24. 

The score of the Yale-Crescent match follows: 

Crescent A. C.—Erskine H. Lott 37, Lowell M. Palmer, Jr., 42, 
Frank B. Stephenson 41, G. G. Stephenson 41, Harry M. Brigham 
40; team total 201. 

Yale University Gun Club—J.Barden 33, G. Sturges 31, J. W. 
Addy, Jr., 40, E. A. Hall 41, J. P. Kinean 40; team total 185. 


Sheepshead Bay Gun Club, 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., March 10.—The officers of the Sheeps- 
head Bay Gun Club called a special shoot for to-day. The main 
event had a pair of field glasses as a prize. They were presented 
to the club by Mr. Ed. Voorhees, for competition. The scores: 


McKane, I11...... 11111111110110111111111110001110101101111110101011—60 
Gervet, 20 -001010001.01001000000110110011111110111110001011011—46 
Montanus, 17....11011101101001110011010010101111000001011001011101—45 
Williamson, 14. .01111011011111111110011011110001001111111101011111—50 
Cooper, 18 00010101111000011100111111100111011111101010111110—56 
Voorhees -01111111111010111111011111001011110110110100111111—38 
Fransioli, -001001111100001 00101001 1000100001 00001011001101001—40 
Cruson 16... -11101111110001100010100000610110010111101111111001—45 
BONET  sccce -11111110110011011111111110111111110101111111101111—42 
Kronika, 20...... 110110111100101011011111000010101001 00101110100101—48 
In the shoot-off McKane won. 











Indianapolis Gun Club, 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March 12.—In the contest for the English 
Hotel cup to-day, Mr. Jos. Michaelis defeated Mr. S. H. Moore 
by a score of 84 to 78. 

Dr. O. F. Britton challenged Mr. Michaelis, and the latter ac- 
cepted challenge and set date for match as Saturday, March 26. 

Herewith result of six high scores for Julius C. Walk & Sons 
cup, 300 targets: 





Total. 

eer 0 ads con egescodabeubunehs 49 50 50 47 50 49 295 
J W Bell..... . 50 49 47 49 50 50 295 
os Michaelis ... ... 48 49 50 50 46 47 ‘290 
it ton dknstsbieneekekepeaicesd 48 47 48 50 50 47 290 
NS ES NEAT 48 48 47 45 49 50 287 
By 6p Maske sch nnckopaneued yahoos 46 48 47 50 50 46 287 
DPE Me ioe dedscicvediicescuctepests 40 46 48 50 50 50 284 
SR A cdnibcngnns debnd backs apteitie on 46 48 41 48 50 48 282 
Es HERG Hoe aeankenchs enue tencns 39 44 45 50 50 50 278 
Enis acinesuevechaetssseess 40 47 48 46 48 45 278 
Be ide cWedocdienGicsctvervene 49 33 46 49 43 50 270 
C A Pfafflin 38 39 37 50 45 48 257 
38 44 49 50 231 

44 30 47 47 .. 211 

27 .. 47 4 46 203 


As the balance of series is to be shot from distance handicap, at 
streight 50 targets, the result is not likely to change. Handicap 
distence, 16 to 2lyds. 






Scores exclusive of handicap allowances: 

Tergets: 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 5050 =Total. 
Bald coe wvsvonse -. 39 38 45 45 46 39 40 4047 =. 379 
Dickman - 40 30 38 36 39 41 42 4142 349 
Nash - 37 28 29 40 39 42 414441 89341 
Moller - 42 35 28 36 33 38 364145 486-334 
Michaelis ++» 44 33 .. 38 44 45 40 41 43 «= 3328 
De .. whe seas anihauiieeayesesyaus 21 30 32 32 33 .. 393433 254 
MME dn stid desees oscdapésdébennis 27 23 36 42 36 3139 .... 234 
BNO “dee Jaws dst vied csucceueceuebes 35 22 .. .. 3038 383130 224 
ee ee ee 39 33 .. .. 40 31393437 253 
SED vest Divnnesessteazereke casita 29 34 .. 2935 .. 393436 236 
RE. dod abveacchoaranacsraebeoate 31 32 33 .. .. 26 3931 38 230 
ION 2806 de ek ccuetecclnvdegeuedb- va habe 41 39 40444347 254 
SR ‘nadie vp dat annbgsveuasyheiat - 393836 3639........ 178 
Scheyer . navesecencepoesncdans LT ab. 3) 90 ae ae, ae 
MED decsespdavsccccnssetvccepeses oe. ses 00 SORE? IO 
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Trap Around Reading. 


ReapincG, Pa., March 5.—The Sixteenth Ward Sportsmen’s Field 
Club held its second shoot of the season at Carsonia Park. Each 
man shot at 10 birds. Following is the result: Samuel Bobst 9, 
Frank Schlichter 9, Charles Schell 8, William Wentzel 7, John 
Sutter 6, and J. Alvin Seifert 7. . 

Sheridan, Pa., March 10.—The following is the score of the Sheri- 
dan Gun Club: 

First event, 10 live birds, 28yds. rise: 
Leibig 8, Brill 1, Keller 9, P. Weiss 2. 

Second event, 10 live birds: Hartman 6, Leibig 7, Stamm 4, 
Keller 7, P. Weiss 3. 
Third event, 5 live birds: 
Auchenbach 3. 

Reading, Pa., March 8.—A shooting match was held on the 
Spring Valley grounds between N. Robert Tomlinson and William 
Monsky, of the Perkiomen Gunning Club, and Charles Schell, Sr., 
and Samuel Schlichter, of the East Reading Rod and Gun Club, 
for the championship of East Reading and $25. The match was 
won by Tomlinson and Monsky, by the following score: Tomlin- 
son and Monsky killed 24; Shell and Schlichter killed 17. 

Norristown, Pa., March 5.—Those who journeyed to King-of- 
Prussia yesterday afternoon witnessed good shooting. Some of 
the best gunners in the county were in attendance. The shoot 
was for a hammerless gun valued at $75. It was a miss-and-out 
event, 28yds. rise, 00yds. boundary, unknown traps. 

Among the shooters entered were Dr. Green, of Chestnut Hill; 
Park, of Philadelphia; Knipe, of Norristown; Geist, of Fagleys- 
ville; Dull, of Hickorytown; Dawson, of Valley Forge, and Hoy, 
of King-of-Prussia. 

Green carried off first prize after killing 18 birds straight. Park 
did some excellent shooting, but he was unfortunate in having 
his eighteenth bird drop dead out of bounds. Others who made 
high scores were Knipe 14, Dull 12, Dawson and Geist 10.. The 
latter killed 10 on each of his two chances. 

There were five sweepstake events, in which Mack, of Norris- 
town, carried off first money in three of the events. Dull and 
Knipe did the best shooting in the other two matches. 

Fort Washington, Pa., March 3.—The Fort Side Gun Club held 
a successful shoot at live birds on its grounds at this place to- 
day. Well-known wing shots were present from Philadelphia and 
the surrounding country, and good scores were made. The best 
scores were: 

Ten-bird match: Rotzell 9, Winkle 8. 

Five-bird match: McQuaid 4, Streeper 3. 

Sweepstake shoot: Dr. Blue 9, Duer 8, Jamison 8, Baker 7, 
Weitz 6, Steer 6, Henley 5, Quod 5. 

Oakbrooke, Pa., March 8—The shooting match held by the 
Oakbrooke Gunning Club for a fine Holstein cow and calf was 
held at its headquarters on last Saturday afternoon and was well 
attended. The high gun was Brown, of Gibraltar, who broke four 
times 15 straight. Wertz, of Temple, also broke 15. The follow- 
ing broke 14 out of 15: John Kurtz, Frank Wertz, Eshelman, 
Harner and Kachel. The following broke 13 out of 15: Brendle, 
Wegman, Yerger and James Kurtz. 

Flourtown, Pa., March 3.—The second of the series of five live- 
bird handicap events being shot by the Flourtown Gun Club on 
their grounds at this place was largely attended to-day. Frank 
Henry, of Lansdale, shot high gun of the day and made the only 
straight score. Richard Dawson, of Valley Forge; Dr. Green, of 
Chestnut Hill, and Elmer Betson, of Frankford, won out in the 
sweepstake events. A fine lot of birds, good scores and an inter- 
esting day’s sport were the features. The scores: 

Club shoot, 10 birds: Henry 10, Rotz 9, Dr. Green 9, Dawson 
9, Winkle 8, Swartz 8, Everett 8, Betson 8, March 7, Sharp 6, 
James 6, Hooker 5. 

First sweepstake: Dr. 
Jones 5, James 5. 

Second sweepstake: 
Winkle 4, Boon 4. 

Final sweeps: Betson 8, Henry 7, Green 6, Winkle 5, Swartz 5, 
Hother 4, Cleaver 4 Duster. 


Hartman 5, Ed Weiss 1, 


Miller 4, Wolf 4, Weik 3, Stamm 1, 


Green 7, Dull 6, Henry 6, Betson 5, 


Dawson 7, Green 6, Everitt 5, Swartz 5, 





Brunswick Gun Club, 


Brunswick, Me., March 10.—The annual meeting of the Bruns- 
wick Gun Club was held this evening at the office of G. M. 
Wheeler, and the following officers elected for coming year: Pres- 
ident, L. Cecil Whitmore; Vice-President, David W. Scribner; 
Treasurer, Oscar B. Nason; Secretary, Gilbert M. Wheeler. 

The club will hold a shoot on Fast Day afternoon, April 28 
and an all-day tournament on July 4. Arrangements and particu- 
lars to be formulated later. 

On Fast Day afternoon a 100-bird race will be shot by S. Whit- 
more and Scribner against Wheeler and Webber for the suppers. 


All shooters cordially invited to attend. 
G. M. Wueeter, Sec’y. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Agencies: 


Cincinnati Gun Club, 


THERE was 2 large attendance at the grounds on March 12. The 
day was cloudy. A chilly wind made the conditions far from ideal 
for the sport. At the time smoke drifted across the 
causing some of the shooters to spoil a good score. Considerable 
shcoting was done during the week by different members. 

On the 9th Stanley Rhoads, of Columbus, visited the 
in company with a number of the members. 
was at 10 pairs. Six of the members took part. 

Ralph Trimble did some good work from 22yds. He leaves 
on the 14th for Toledo, and will attend the tournament at Craw- 
fordsville on the 22d. 

Lou Ahlers appeared at the grounds this week, but did not 
take part in the shooting on the 12th. 

Herman and Col. Bob West have returned from Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

Harig was high man in the cash prize shoot, with 44. Maynard 
was second with 43, and Roll third with 42. The scores follow: 

Ten pairs, March 9: Rhoads 16, Medico 11, Ahlers 14, Don Minto 
2, Willie 9, Hinkle 1. 

March 12.—Cash prize shoot, 


grounds, 


grounds 
The principal event 


50 targets, distance handicap: 
Harig (17) 44, Maynard (18) 43, Gambell (16) 43, Roll (18) 42, 
Boeh (16) 41, R. Trimble (22) 40, Medico (19) 40, Bullerdick (17) 
38, Plunkett (16) 38, Block (18) 36, Falk (17) 36, Osterfeld (17) 36, 
Don Minto (16) 35, Herman (16) 34, Yellow Kid (16) 34, Pohlar 
(18) 33, Willie Green (17) 32, Linn (18) 31, Pfieffer (17) 31, Kenan 


(16) 31, Williams (17) 30, Captain (17) 29, Payne (16) 29, Ackley 
(16) 28, Muhleman (16) 27, Jack (17) 26, Hake (16) 25. 

Match, 25 targets: Gambell 25, Medico 20; total 41. Osterfeld 
17, Roll 19; total 36. Bonasa. 


U. M. C. Sosthern Squad. 


Cuareston, S. C., March 8—Capt. Marshall presented the 
U. M. C. Southern Squad to the Palmetto Gun Club and their 
many friends here this afternoon. The weather was all that could 
be expected, good scores being the feature of the day. In this the 
professionals were not the only participants. The amateurs par- 
ticipated as well, from whom no doubt we will hear more as the 
trapshooting year wears on. 

Capt. Marshall simply “ate ’em up,” but Billy Heer and Pop 
Heikes kept him “going some” in order to win out. The 
Charleston sportsmen were much pleased with the exhibition of 
“Gun Etiquette,” and will be glad to repeat hospitality 
whenever the Southern Squad journeys South again. 

The score follows: Marshall 97, Heer 95, Heikes 94, Budd 88, 
Anthony 84. 


their 





Augusta, Ga., March 9.—Capt. Tom, as he is called by the boys 
who compose the Squad, made his initial bow to a very large and 
much interested audience here to-day. ladies were be- 
sprinkled among the spectators and joined heartily in the applause 
that greeted Capt. Marshall’s short but very interesting remarks. 

The shooting of the experts was unusually good considering 
the weather conditions, “Pop” Heikes, well known as the Grand 
Old Man of the Traps, keeping well up in the race. Augusta 
spertsmen will be glad to welcome the return of the U. M. C. 
Southern Squad, especially the members of the Augusta Gun 
Club. The scores: Marshall 97, Heikes 96, Budd 92, Heer 8, 
Anthony 89. 


Many 


Aquidneck Gun Club. 


Newport, R. I.—The eighteenth semi-monthly contest for the 
L. C. Smith badge was run off on Wednesday afternoon, the 
goodly number of ten shooters being on hand. Conditions were 
decidedly hard—a freezing temperature prevailed, while old Boreas 
did his level best to reduce the scores with a norther which must 
have blown at least thirty miles an hour. Powel was best man 
for the sixth time, winning on 40. 

We were pleased to have with us Mr. W. T. Smith, who, by his 
gentlemanly bearing and good shooting, has made many friends 
with the members. His 10 straight stands out by reason of its 
being the only one made during the afternoon. 

Six members took in the shoot at the Cananchet Club at Nar- 
ragansett Pier, on Saturday, and made creditable scores. Hughes 
in the cup match went out with 80, and Manchester 83. 





Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 Total 
POE kcdctccens pntkepabs cutis soceth ou a oe eee 
Smith ..ccoccccscccce ne. 8.7 8.3.9 3 
Dei co ccccovccececes finn 2 ean € 35 
Alexander Se oe oe 35 
Manchester SreeY Eee 35 
‘Bowles S.2..3 62.6 30 
Macomber . es §.6 @ 7 28 
Gilbert ...... S$ ¢ & Ss 27 
Peckkham ....ccccccctocccersccccccccccecce 2 @ €:. 4 24 
Hughes .....--.+++- pidipeataderdbsyccecshee Ot Mn OO 30 


NEVER. FAILS and 
ALWAYS ACCURATE 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


LOWELL, MASS. 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, Dayton, O. 


THE attendance at the shoot on March 9 was good, and the 
contest one of the most interesting which the club has ever held. 
Eighteen members took part in the medal shoot. Ten of them 
scored the full 25, and it required fifteen shoot-offs to decide the 
winner. In the seventh shoot-off Hanauer and Sapp were left be- 
hind. Gerlaugh and Rohrer continued to shoot at 5 targets each 
until the fifteenth shoot-off, when the former broke straight and 
Rohrer dropped out. 

John W. Gerlaugh, the badge winner, shot at 121 targets to-day 
and broke 111, over a 90 per cent. gait. George Rohrer made a 
run of 67 straight, which is the best record made this year by 


any member of a Montgomery county gun club, barring R. O. 
Heikes. The scores: 





Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Bre 
Kershner 35 28 SO ess ceaccnueade 7 35 m ee 
Gerlaugh . 35 2 Brande emberg ........ 30 24 
Schwind 28 27 SINE “Shc cecsuenscee 33 22 
Oswald .33 27 Hales 
COREE” waves -.30 27 Nohr 
Hanauer a ~ ] 26 Wetzel ... 
Donohue 3k 26 Landis 
Rohrer 31 26 Kette 
ME oenccnedaraness 35 25 Brown 











Cleveland Gun Club, 


CLEVELAND, O.—The shoot for the Cuyahoga county badge, on 
March 9, was a close and interesting contest, and was finally won 
by F. H. Snow, after shooting off a tie on 45 with Williams. 
Hogen and Martin were close to the leaders, breaking 44 each. 
In the shoot-off for the badge, at 25 targets, Snow broke 25 
straight, and Williams missed his sixteenth bird. The badge went 
to Snow. Martin and Hogen tied for first prize. Eadie and 
Blakeslee for second and Kramer took third on 39. The scores 
follow: 

Cuyahoga county badge shoot, 50 targets; open to all shooters 
of Cuyahoga county: Williams 45, Snow 45, Martin 44, Hogen 44, 
Blakeslee 40, Kramer 39, Brown 34, James 34, Eadie 40. 


Bownasa. 


Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. 

PittsBurG, Pa., March 12.—At a meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Trapshooters’ League, held Thursday, March 10, eleven 
clubs joined the League, and letters from eight clubs asking in- 
formation were read by the secretary. 

The yearly dues of $5 were paid by each club. Officers for the 
year were elected as follows: J. O’H. Denny, Chairman; Charles 
G. Grubb, Secretary; Board of Control: R. S. Deniker, L. B. 
Fleming, Louis Lautenslager. 

All clubs in western Pennsylvania are requested to become mem- 
bers of the League. 

It is optional with the club joining the League as to whether 
they give a tournament ¢ or not. Cures G. Gruss, Sec’y. 


Danae Coucty Gun Club, 


Tue Portage County Gun Club, of Kent, O., will place in com- 
petition this year a handsome gold medal with diamong setting, 
to be awarded to the shooter making the best record for the 
season. The club is preparing for a good season of sport. 








A clergyman in the West of England, preparing candidates for 
confirmation, had among them a girl from a neighboring inn, 
where he frequently called for a glass of their noted home-brewed 
ale. On asking the usual question, “What is your name?” he was 
astonished at receiving no reply beyond a disgusted “Humph!” 
Again asked, “What is your name?” this was more than she could 
stand, and, turning to the class, she said: “Hark at he them! 
Comes into our house two or dree times a week and says, ‘Sallie, 
fetch I a pint,’ and now he axes I wat =. name be!” 


Oral examination in scripture: 

Clergyman—What is the outward and visible sign of baptism? 

Up-to-date Student—The baby, sir. 

Clergyman (somewhat non-plussed)—Um, ah, yes. 
is your duty toward your neighbor? 

Up-to-date Student—-To keep your eye on him, sir.—County 
Gentleman. 


And what 





A severe looking Bishop was examining a Sunday school class. 
“Who made the world?” he thundered, fixing a small girl with 
his eye. “Please, sir, I didn’t,” she faltered. The Bishop’s eye 
grew sterner as he glared at her, whereupon she tremblingly and 
tearfully announced, “Please, sir, if I did, I'll never do it again.” 


An Englishman touring in Seotland after a week of incessant 
rain, said to an old Scotchman: “Does it always rain in this 
place?” “Nae,” replied the old man, “sometimes it snaws.”— 
County Gentleman, 
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Boston Gun Club. 


Bosrox, Mass., March 9.—“Busitess before pleasure; but I am 
through with my business for to-day,” was what one of the twenty- 
three attendants at the Boston Gut Club’s Wednesday shoot said 
tipon shooting his fitst event to-day, ahd ftom that on his sole 
idea was that the rest and enjoyment he would secute ftom three 
hours with favorite gun and load amply repaid him fot the extta 
trouble and expense he had been put to to be present at the 
regular matinee. So it is with the majority of our shootets,. as 
they are mostly well-known business men; but they realize that an 
afternoon free from business cares, etc., will enable them to tackle 
with renewed vigor all the morrow’s problems. How many more 
should do the same thing is hard to tell, but there are many that 
never knew the benefits that can be derived from an afternoon 
with the gun. But, should they ever find out, we are under the 
impression it would be the same old story, of not finding enough 
trapshooting to satisfy them. 

More than the usual number of visitors were present to-day, 
seven facing our trap for the first time, and as many more repre- 
senting the prominent clubs of Boston and vicinity. A Boston 
Gun Club shoot would not be a shoot unless we had some new- 
comers, the general feeling being that all are to be made welcome; 
and surely, what seems better to a visitor and new shooter than 
a good-fellowship welcome when visiting a new club ground. No 
club should forget this part of the programme, as it may be the 
beginning of a larger membership roll, and a chance for a future 
Heikes, Gilbert or Crosby being brought forth on its grounds. 

Honors of to-day were taken care of by Hodsdon, 19yds. seem- 
ingly being no drawback to his shell and powder combination, 
lezding by two targets in the prize match; and, with Woodruff 
as team partner, leading in the team match. While averaging 
considerably higher for the afternoon than Getchell, the latter’s 
percentage of 81 per cent. is high average for each event on the 
programme being entered. 

The newly acquired find of the club, Bell, was not much out- 
done, however, his 15-target events not netting the usual amount, 
and preventing average from coming his way. 

Frank’s score in the prize match places him in the lead over 
Bell, as yet the only two to have finished their complete scores. 
Capt. Woodruff, though, has begun to move, and will bear watch- 
ing from now on. All the boys are waiting for this, as they are in 
hopes of a victim in the three-cornered race between Watertown, 
Harvard and Boston, and depend largely upon their captain to turn 
the trick. Other scores: 








Targets: 101510 *1510101515 Av. 
i WP ivnbihektcceneckonananus 711 9 811 8 615.. -789 
SON Miivs se cvssnsensceneenenect 6 9 8 612 81012.. - 736 
DL Tl kettinrensakshepssonbabent 41067875 610  .672 

SL Miva rsewkbbeiekiohbesbendutcee 711 7612 9 810.. -736 

so soecbnpsnunaneescneeh $1210 611 9 8ill.. -800 
RS ckixisubansess - 287612 478 8 ~ «664 
EE ME nse cencipon - 878412688. -642 
| TET » RTF 46.84 3. -405 
Getchell, - 61310 812 9 9. -810 

) ree ; ae Th ME © es x6. bs -686 
Woodruff, 17... > tSBTIe Vee... -695 
Muldown, 16 .. - a ee iw On: Sp. 0 -333 
Bryant, 16 ... > 2 me Bee Bh 6s ass -200 
Lawler, 16 ... (Seas in & Sa. -789 
George, 16.. s+ B BT BoE ae 40 a0-e -440 
Foote, 16 .. a + 1866 9 -533 
Paul, 16 ... 7758 610 5% 
Buck, 16 .. 7,3. 7S 7R -586 
Arnot, 16 . 610 6 51013 -666 
sone, 16. -- « 6 312 8 21010 .600 

DE TD ckpsebhuseieekabeussths on bs we st 1310 912.. -880 
te a on ice tac eines be, wi ee BO BE ge eh on. on -933 
RTE dense es peeeawanes: we we ex be eas ne Se -760 


*Five pairs. 


Prize match: 
ETE LAG Supesben ses baseuphnasnsoe 1111010111111111111111111—23 















Frank, 18 ... . 0111101911110111111111011—21 
Getchell, 16....... . 0111110011111110111111111—21 
PEE, ED. evoccanovescveseasespoosecens 1111111110110011111011110—20 
STE Genke eves budeoscoetncsesesvesveene 1110111111100010111111111—20 
SEE AEE ospancbbosvecccoveweescssseus 1111011111111101101111001—20 
Jores, 16 ....ccccccccccccccscrccessvecses 1001101111111111101111110—20 
, BD ncccvestebconccescescnapnesncesn 1011101110111011011110111—19 
BU: DB nec ccspevbopyreccsssdoccoucusuésbad 1110011111111011110100111—19 
Lawler, 16 ..... asadodesccnecsbeevbeseeadin 1101100111011111110110111—19 
Worthing, 16....0.ccccccccccccescccccccecs 1011110111101110101101101—16 
EL, ED acbosocscocsccnspsscosesscconcetan 1011110011111111100100001—16 
BPM, BW . ccccccccccccccccasccccencccesces 1100111101101101101101100—16 
ER, Db cdcuutccppuccedecnnpesnonsencspes 1010000101111111010110111—16 
NE. DR kiide vc vccwcecdenngaswesenceeee 0001110011010111110010111—15 
TEE UD cseccscesoncecceccbenens ee 1111010100101001000110101—13 
Pattl, 16 ...cccccccccccccvevccccceces . -1101010010101001011101000—12 
Bicone, 16 ...ccccccccccccseccccces . -0001001110001011001111100—12 
Bryant, 16 .......c.eceecesescessccescsees 0101000010000100000000001— 5 
Team match: vi 
Woodruff .......... 4 13—17 DOMED cesoswoosveces 2 10—12 
Hodsdon -- 9 12-21-38 Williams .......... 9 11—20—32 
Frank .... -. 8 10—18 
TE sinenstasensess 8 11—19—37 





Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstntnc, N. Y.—At a meeting of the Ossining Gun Club held 
at the Weskora Hotel, Ossining, March 7, it was the sense of the 
meeting that “inasmuch as A. L. Burns, of Mamaroneck, had 
won the special prize, four silver candle holders, at the shoot of 
this club, Lincoln’s Birthday, 12th ult., according to his knowledge 
of the conditions governing the same, that he be awarded the 
prizes and that this action of the club be forwarded to the sport- 
ing papers for publication.” C. G. Bianprorp, Capt. 


Vicksburg Gun Club. 


Vicxssurc, Miss., March 6.—Great preparations for our three 
days’ target tournament, to be held here May 16, 17 and 18, are 
being made, and everything at present points to success. We will 
add fully $500 int cash and merchandise, and expect to have in 
attefidarice some of the best shots in the United States. Messrs. 
Hayes, Miller, Dinkins, Fletcher, Pinkston and Bradfield are 
going to do all in their power to make this one of the record 
shoots for 194. Besides the cash and merchandise prizes offered, 
there will be put in competition some very handsome trophies, to 
be contested for. 

Our sister cities—Greenville, Memphis, Natchez, Shreveport, 
New Orleans and others—had better start practicing. Our local 
shots will commence about March 20 to shoot a series for several 
very handsome prizes; this competition to close on the last day 
of our tournament. Besides the prizes offered, this series of 
shoots will enable our local boys to get in thorough practice be- 
fore tournament time, and perhaps some of us may get in line for 
the Grand American or the World’s Fair shoot, which I note fol- 
lows right after our tournament. 

This will be the thirteenth tournament of the Southern Trap- 
shooters’ Association, of which our club is a member. We will do 
all in our power to make it a success. 

We will have some of the finest champions with us May 16, 17 
and 18, among whom might be mentioned Crosby, Gilbert, 
Faurote, Spencer, Riehl, Heikes, Anthony and Kaufman. Of 
course, these professionals cannot shoot well enough to compete 
for money, but they like to shoot, and they are always welcome 
in old Vicksburg. None of them are strangers to us. 

Of course, Uncle Tommy Devine will be here, and we also hope 
against hope to have Geo. Hillman with us. 

May is a fine time to visit us. Don’t be afraid of sickness. Our 
old Hill City is the healthiest spot in the United States. 

aa. Rassit. 





New Jersey Pigeon Bill, 
WE are informed that the contemplated legislation hostile to 
pigeon shooting at the traps was defeated in the New Jersey 
Legislature a few days since. The following, taken from the 


Observer, shows what powerful forces were organized in support of 
the anti-pigeon bill: 





Trenton, March 8.—President George Morrow McCarthy, of the 
Hudson County S. P. C. A., who drew the bill introduced by As- 
semblyman Ernst, of Hudson county, prohibiting the use of live 
pigeons or other fowl as a target for so-called “sports” to blaze 
away at a few feet from the muzzle of the guns, called on 
Governor Murphy and presented to him the petition signed by 
10,561 Jerseymen against the legalized massacre of innocent birds. 

The petitions were most extensively signed in the counties that 
the members of the committee which is holding the bill in com- 
mittee to kill it misrepresent. 

Governor Murphy listened attentively to the remarks of President 
McCarthy on the demand from all over the State from humani- 
tarians for the passage of the act, and stated that he was heartily 
in sympathy with the movement to secure the abolition of the 
cruel sport. He emphatically said that he would do all in his 
power to secure a report from the Committee on Fish and Game, 
and he gave Mr. McCarthy every hope that he would succeed. 

It was stated around the State House that the Governor would 
have a big task on hand if he attempted to force the Fish and 
Game Committee, which has defied public sentiment, to report 
the anti-pigeon shooting bill. The Governor could do it, it is 
said, if he would resort to the drastic threat of informing the five 
members of the committee that he would sign no bill introduced 
by them which succeeds in passing both houses unless they 
agreed to report the measure forthwith. The defiant committee 
could thus be brought to its knees. 





Indianapolis Gun Club. 


Inpranapotis, Ind., March 5.—The next three shoots, complet- 
ing the series, will be shot from a distance handicap, 16 to 2lyds., 
with no targets extra to shoot at. 

The scores of the ninth contest for the Julius C. Walk & Son 
cup follow: 











— Shot ts 
Targets: at. Broke. 
TW Bell, 21... ccccccccccsccccccccccvecees 23 24 3 53 50 
Gus Moller, 20......ccccsssccccccecceceees 23 22 56 56 50 
S BH Meare, Wesevcccccccccoccrccceccccvee 18 19 13 67 50 
C Dison, 17....0..cccccccccccccccscsees 18 18 16 69 50 
B Sayles, 17........ssececeesccccecserees 17 15 18 69 50 
H N Novice, 16........ccccccscccccevccess 15 15 20 83 50 
D BF Betton, Bina vcccvccccccccccesccscccs 23 2 2 53 49 
W T Fugate, 19.........cececccesccceseees 20 23 6 58 49 
J M Lilly, 17........2eeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeees 16 17 16 75 49 
C A Medico, 18.........cccccccccccscccces 17 21 10 65 48 
Os Michaelis, 19..........eeeceseeeeeseree 23 20 4 58 47 
NV T Nash, 18..... «nen. 60 47 
E C Dickman, 19..... a a a 59 46 
E Schroyer, 17.......-+++ 17 18 1 71 46 
os Morgan, 17......-.ssseeeeeeees 18 17 10 71 ¢ 
Chas Rush ....ccccccccccccccssccscees a? se. o- 25 = 
= Douglas........s+eseeeseeees os ED fe 0s 25 = 
O Konstanzer ........++++++ oe ws 25 
R Johns .......cccccccccccees o 25 10 
J i Blend... .ccccccccccccccccccccsccsccescce ee. 50 2 
*Number broken out of handicap allowance, Sec’y. 


, 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


In the following events Winchester factory loaded shells were 
used: Dave Curran, of Ennis, Tex., winner of the Houston 
Chronicle cup at the Sunny South Handicap, was challenged by 
F. K. Sterritt, of Abilene, to shoot for it on Feb. 22. Curran 
won. Sterritt posted $75, which was $25 more than the conditions 
called for, for a match on the 23d. Curran won again. He shot 
a Winchester repeating shotgun. In Omaha, March 5, John Sever- 
son, Wisner, Neb., defended his title to the P. L. Combs cup 
and beat seven of the Nebraska cracks, including Mr. Diffenderfer, 
the winner of last year’s Grand American Handicap at targets. 
He also used a Winchester repeating shotgun. W. R. Crosby, at 
Thomasville, Ga., March 2, broke 97 targets out of 100. At Cor- 
dele, Ga., March 4, he broke 99 out of 100. In the amateur class 
at that shoot, Mr. Marbury won first average, Mr. Aycock second, 
and Mr. Loyd third. At Americus, Ga., March 5, Crosby broke 
98. Mr. Smithwick and Mr. Lee won first and second high 
averages for amateurs. 





The indoor rifle championship of the United States was again 
won with Peters .22-short cartridges, making an unbroken suc- 
cession of seven of these important events to the credit of this 
ammunition. The winning of this event is a severe test of man, 
weapon and ammunition. In four successive years the average of 
the winning scores has been 245.5 points out of a posible 250, a 
mark but little short of perfection. In addition to winning the 
premier events of the indoor season, Peters ammunition won the 
prizes in the other matches held in connection with the champion- 
ship. The new champion is Mr. L. C. Buss, of New York city, 
whose winning score of 2456 is but 2 points below the record for 
this event, which was made by Mr. L. P. Ittel, of Allegheny City, 
Pa., in the contest of 1902. A composite target of this champion- 
ship contest is presented in our rifle department. 


Mr. G. W. McGill won high average for the two days’ shoot 
Feb. 26 and 27, at Woodbine, Toronto, Ont. He also won the 
handsome silver cup in the live-bird event. Mr. McGill and Mr. 
Wakefield won the two-man team championship of Canada. Each 
used Lefever guns. The Lefever gun also won high amateur 
average at the Michigan State shoot, the Interstate cup at St. 
Joseph, Mo., killing 26 live birds straight; the challenge trophy 
at Sioux City, Ia.; also the medal for the championship of central 
Michigan. Send for one of the Lefever Arms Co. handsome 1904 
illustrated catalogues. 





Such scores as the following speak volumes for the Parker gun: 
Fred Gilbért, out of 1,000 targets shot at in nine events, broke 
962, or 96.2 per cent. The Sunny South Handicap amateur average 
was won by M. E. Atchison. Mr. T. W. Morfey holds the cham- 
pionship of New Jersey at live birds. Walter Huff, shooting at 


100 targets at Macon, Ga.. broke 96; at Columbus, Ga., 94; at 
Americus, Ga., 96. 


Polk Miller’s book on “Dogs” costs 3 cents in stamps, to cover 
postage; otherwise it :s absolutely free. No dog man or owner 
should be without it. Write to the Polk Miller Drug Co., Rich- 


mond, Va., for a copy. That firm will charge you nothing to 
prescribe for your sick dog. 


The calendar for 1904, issued by the firm of Parker Brothers, 
Meriden, Conn., presents twenty-four portraits of eminent shoot- 
ers, who are users of the Parker gun, with a brief synopsis of their 
famous doings in competition. 





The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., of New Haven, Conn., 


will be glad to send any one free, upon request, a copy of their 
“Trapshocter’s Guide.” 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Rates to St, Louis World’s Fair. 


Tickets to be sold at very Low Rates via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, to be held at St. Louis, 
Mo., from April 30 to Dec. 1, 1904, several forms of excursion 
tickets to St. Louis will be placed on sale by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on April 25, as follows: 

Season tickets, good to return until Dec. 15, 1904, to be sold 
daily at rate of $38.80 from New York. 

Sixty-day excursion tickets, final limit not later than Dec. 15, 1904, 
to be sold daily at rate of $32.35 from New York. 

Fifteen-day excursion tickets to be sold at rate of $26.25 from 
New York. 

Tickets of the forms named above will be sold from other sta- 
tions on the Pennsylvania Railroad at proportionate rates. 

Ten-day special coach excursion tickets will be sold on May 10, 
and on other dates to be announced later, good going only on 
special coach trains, or in coaches on designated trains, and good 
returning in coaches on regular trains, at rate of $20 from New 
York, $18.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates, approxi- 
mating one cent per mile, from other points. 

Excursion Tickets by Variable Routes.—Season tickets and 
sixty-day excursion tickets will be sold via variable routes; that 
is. going by one direct route and returning via another direct 
route. Variable route tickets will be sold applying through Chi- 
cago in one direction at the same rates as apply for season and 
sixty-day excursion tickets to St. Louis, going and returning via 
the direct routes. 

On all one-way and ——> tickets, reading to points beyond 
St. Louis, a stop-over of ten days will be permitted at St. Louis 
on payment of a fee of $1 and deposit of ticket. 









Why Not Shoot A BAKER? 


Do you know that we build to order special Trap and 
Field Guns at $60 and $75 that, for efficiency and 
finish, equal most $100 and $150 grades of other makes? 


MANY MEDIUM AND HIGHER GRADES ALSO. 


Send for a copy of the Baxer Gun Quarrerty containing full information. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cor. Liberty & School Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 









Price, 50 cents. 





MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 


the Interstate Association Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 


for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 
“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 
to make a complete record of the shooter's doings at the traps. The 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 
etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 546 Broadway, New York. 












TRAVELS OF JONATHAN CARVER. ~— 
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STILL ANOTHER. 


The American Amateur Championship at Live 
Birds was won by a score of 92-100, and 23 
straight on the shoot off. 

D. I. Bradley was the shooter, Carteret Gun 
Club was the place; the shells were 


U. M. C. SHOT SHELLS. 





The Vnion Metallic Cartridge Co., 


Factory, Agency, 315-315 Broadway, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. New York City, N. Y. 





HE Winchester Model 1903 , rns ane the mnamnine 
gi is a ten-shot, automatic, and throwing a cartridge 
hammerless, take-down into the chamber, all that 

rifle, adapted to a new .22 caliber | a ee a - a it is necessary to do to shoot the 








rimfire cartridge loaded with ten cartridges which the rifle 
smokeless powder and the Win- handles is to pull and release the 
chester Greaseless Bullet. It is MODEL 1903 ae ee — shot. si Tifle 
simple in construction and opera- can be shot as fast as the trigger 
tion, and is the first automatic |]. can be pulled. When a shot is 


automatic arm using the inexpen- cartridge ejects the empty shell, 
sive rimfire ammunition. The cocks the hammer and throws a 
rifle has grace of outline, light fresh cartridge into the chamber. 

weight, certainty of operation, The Winchester Model 1903 
ease of manipulation and novelty Automatic Rifle is made with a 20 
of action, making it a most desir- inch round barrel, fitted with open 
able and up-te-date gun. In the 22 CALIBER front and rear sights, blued trim- 


| rifle on the market and the only fired, the recoil from the exploded 











WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - NEW HAVEN, CONN. List Price, - + + $25.00 


automatic action of the Model mings and a plain walnut stock and 
1903, there are no moving parts forearm, not checked. Weight | 
outside of the gun to injure the AUTO M ATIC RIFLE about 53 pounds. The stock is | 
hands, catch in the clothing, 13% inches long, drop at comb 
brush, etc.; and, being simple in 1% inches, drop at heel 3X 
construction, it is not apt to get MANUFACTURED BY THE inches. Length of gun over all 
out of order with any ordinary 36 inches. | 
use, | 
| 





| "THEA ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNGH AND YAGHT BOILER, oxncsan.<iSe’S!"tes “Ei "actae™ lors 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Steam. Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, etc. 





Yachting ‘Goods. 





address : 599 Cortlandt. 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Naval Architects and Brokers. 


ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stewart & Binney. ) 


= aval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason 


“ “Felephones: 


Building, y Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, " E Designer; ” Boston. 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 


L. A. CHASE. R. C. SIMPSON. 


“aNAVAL ARCHITECTS and EN GINEERS, 


< “YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 
ayer » 29 Broadway, New York. 


131 State St., Boston. 


Cable addresses, “Pirate.” 


' Cable, “Burgess,’’ Boston. Telephone, 4870 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 


~ WAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


681 State St., Room 330, Boston, Mass. 
SUCCESSORS TO HOLLIS BURGESS. 


YACHE AND SHIP BROKERS, 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


WESSELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
TYESIGNED, CHARTERED, AND SOLD. 


AUTO BOATS. 


A. B. TAFT, Brokerage and Insurance. 
Balephone Connection. Cable, ‘‘Skene,”’ Boston. 


AVAL ARCHITECT AND YACHT BROKER, 
131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANK N. TANDY, 
YACHT BROKER, 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State St, “yeu? New York City 


~~ SMALL BROS. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS. 


Designers of commercial and pleasure vessels, sail or 
wer. Our specialty is fast, able, comfortable 
cruisers and racing craft 


12 Water St., 
Telephone 8556-2 Main. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 
29 Broadway, - New York. 
Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. 


BOSTON, Mass. 


Canoe Handling. 


The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations 
and Varieties, Practical Management 
and Care, and Relative Facts. By C. 
Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”).  Itustrated. 
Cloth, 168 pages. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


American 
Connoisseur 


New Monthly Art Magczine De Luxe 


..DEVOTED TO... 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, MUSIC AND DRAMA, 


‘Edited by CHARLES de KAY. 


“The standard of the developing art of the 
Republic is to be borne by a new publication, 
the. American Connoisseur.”-—N. Y. WORLD. 


“The editorship of this sumptuously planned 
periodical is in the able and experienced hands 
of Charles de at: who needs no introduction 
to American art lovers.”—N. Y. MAIL AND 
EXPRESS, 


"Bach en of this i illustrated magazine will 
dsomely bound book, con- 
iin over one hundred pages. 


Specimen pages sent to any address. 


AMERICAN CONNOISSEUR 
481 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


_ @PPOSITE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING 


The Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. ene", 
Manufacturers of AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS, for 


Homes, Camps, Hospitals, Hotels, Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, 
Yachts, Steamers, Canoes, Skiffs. 


2 and 3 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES 


——AND—— 


COMPLETE LAUNCHES. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE H. C. DOMAN CO. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOG. 


Mullins Galvanized 


Steel Pleasure Boats 
Made of steel. Practical indestructible. Air 
chamber each end. ot leak. Require no 

caulking. Ideal boat for family use, oe 
resorts, parks. Guaranteed. Will seat five persons 
fort. The modern row boat for pleasure, safety and durability. 


W. H. MULLINS, 216 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


Factory at Reading Mass. 


| TELY SAFE 


Write today 
for free catalogue. 


Genes $29 ee at summer 


« family boating. 


The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 
roof, and where you can have it built from your ideas as well as my own. 
build Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and material guaran- 
teed. Send your description and ask for prices. 


J. H. PERRINE, - - BARNEGAT, N. J. 


MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 


Price $20—Crated on cars Salem 


Endorsed by Thousands of Sports- 
men, Air Chamber each end. Always ready. 
No repairs. Send for handsome free book. 


W. H. MULLING 
216 Depot Street, - - Salem, Ohio 


THE MAIN REQUISITE = is*s"trrect evant. 


Is A PERFECT ENGINE... 


THE HASBROUCK MOTOR 


Solves the problem. See records of boats equipped. with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: 
The Loon, 36 ft.; speed, 13% miles per hour. Scout, 30 ft.; speed, 16% miles per hour. 
Reliance, 37 ft.; speed, 14 miles per hour. Mystic, 35 ft , ran from Execution Li, ~~ to Race 
Cricket, 35 ft.; speed, 16 miles per hour ock Light, about 100 miles, in 6% hours. 

We will duplicate and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles. (Send bor our booklet). 


THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, 'nc., West Mystic, Conn. 


MARINE .GLUE. 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The slight difference in cost between the BEST 
es the cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. 
herefore use 


JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY,  v 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 Broadway, New York. 


14 
ft. long, 
26-inch beam. 


St. Lawrence River Skiffs and Canoes. 


Built of Cedar. All Boats Guaranteed. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 


WILBUR & WHEELOCK, + 


How To Build a Launch From Plans. 


With general instructions for the care and running of gas engines. By Chas. 
G. Davis. With 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 8 full-page plans. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 @ 
This is a practical and complete manual for the amateur builder of motor 

launches. It is written simply, clearly and understandingly by ‘one who is a 

practical builder, and whose instructions are so definite and full that with this 

manual on hand the amateur may successfully build his own craft. 

The second part of the work is devoted to the use and care of engines, 
and this chapter is so specific, complete and helpful that it should be studied 
by every user of such an engine. Mr. Davis has given us a book which should 
have a vast influence in promoting the popularity of motor launches. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


CANOE HANDLING AND SAILING. 


By C. B. Vaux (“Dot”) 


Price $1.00, FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 


Clayton, N. Y. 


LOOK ™3" YACHT 


REGISTERS 
and wethinkthat you 
will agree with us in 
saying the, 


ALMY 
BOILER 


with Yachtsmen.§ 
ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 
widence, R. |. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS, 
—— ae 


Builders of fine Pleasure and Hunti 
oy Gasoline Launches, Small 


BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 
HARDWARE. 


y Yacht and Launch Fit- 
tings a Specialty. 


— 


CANOES AND ROWBOATS. 


Canvas-covered, built of cedar—light, staunch, grace- 
ful. Made of materials by skilful workmen. 
Styles for all purposes:{wide range of sizes and prices. 
Send xow for free illustrated catalogue. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 9 Middle St., 0ld Town, Me. 
rn + a a TTT 


ALERT. 


This eptrited en ving of the noblest game 
animal of Eastern North America was drawn for 
the Forest anp Stream by Carl Rungius, and 
has been reproduced as an artotype by E. Bier- 

dt in the full size of the original drawing. 

e plate is 12% x 19 inches, on paper 22 x 
inches, It is the most faithful and effective pic- 
ture of the moose we have ever seen and makes 
a magnificent adornment when framed for hang- 
Ff on the wall. Price (mailed in a tube, post 
paid), $3.00. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


IT HAS GIVEN SATISFACTION 
wherever it been used. That is why we 
confidently recommend 


SPAR COATING 


as the perfect finish for canoes, sail or row- 
boats, or all other woodwork exposed to ¢x- 
cessive changes of weather or temperature. 
EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY. 
Varnish and Color Grinders, 
45 Broadway, New York. 
69 Market St., Chicago, It!, 





